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METROPOLITAN 


L| F E ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
FUNDS - = = &2,055,000. 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Guaranteed Surrender Values. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


‘hotels, 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarxe, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 








BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths, silliards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Be seaview. Table d’hote (separate tables), 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm, Telephone 27. 
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EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
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room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 
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senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
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Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
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THE NUNDYDROOG COMPANY. 


THE seventh ordinary general meeting of the Nundydroog Company, Limited 
was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Captain 
William Bell McTaggart (the Chairman of the Company), who said : 

The year that has passed has not been without its shadows ; but, on the 
other hand, it has not been without its compensating amount of sunshine, Ip 
the early portion of the year, when we were struggling with the great influx of 
water at the bottom of the mine, we were also hindered by the severity of the 
plague, which took place not only in India but in the Mysore field itself, and 
the result was a great exodus of coolies; they ran away from all parts of 
India from fear, and our labour was exceedingly short. Your able manager 
(Captain Richards), with great energy, succeeded however in making up for 
lost time in the development work, and the result of the whole year was that, 
while we crushed 2,700 tons less than in the year before, we were able to give 
you an output of more than 2,000 oz. of gold in excess of the year before, and, 
at the same time, I think you will say it is satisfactory that the reserves were 
maintained at about the same figure. (Applause.) This result of the in- 
creased output of gold was partly due to the increased average value of the 
quartz, which was 2 dwt. a ton richer than in the year before, and also to 
the increase of the cyanide plant erected during the year. We are thus enabled, 
with the saving on labour which was absent, to pay a dividend of 6d. more 
this year than last, making 30 per cent. as against 27) per cent. in the year 


‘before ; and I think, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, you 


will consider that satisfactory. (Applause.) I will now read you our usua) 
telegram from the superintendent, Captain Richards, which will indicate to 
you some of the points of promise. It is dated March 27, and is as follows :— 
‘* Kennedy's Shaft, 1,100 south winze at 190 ft. sunk go ft. ; quartz, 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide, assays 3 0z. 19 dwt. of gold per ton. 1,100 South on the footwall side 
driven rro ft. ; quartz, 1 ft. wide, assays 1 oz. 64 dwt. per ton. 1,100 North 
driven 62 ft., a quartz leader, 3 in. wide, assays 10 dwt. per ton. North shaft 
sunk 55 ft. below the 1,1co South from Kennedy's Shaft, a quartz leader, 
3 in. wide, assays 3 0z. 9 dwt. per ton, zoo North winze at 245 ft. Kennedy's, 
sunk 14 ft. 8 in. ; quartz 5 in. wide, assays 18 dwt. per ton. Main Shaft— 
1,160 North on Kennedy's lode driven 1,082 lineal feet ; quartz, 8 in, wide 
assays 6 dwt. perton. Reserves—Practically the same as December 31. |} 
estimate the return for this month about 3,9500z. Health of the camp is 
fairly good.” 

There are three factors which dominate the question of our prosperity 
in the year to come: first, the plague; second, the water question ; and, 
third, the output of quartz, As regards the plague, I am happy to say 
it has almost disappeared. I say almost, because, while the plague is still 
prevalent in India—and I regret to say it is in many parts—we must 
expect sporadic cases cropping up now and again, and also, with our 
large and wandering population, outside cases of plague must occasionally be 
imported. But I want to call your attention to the fact of the extraordinary 
way in which the plague has been stamped out on the field, and this was done 
by the untiring and unselfish efforts of Captain Richards; and, indeed, all 
the residents of the field have combined together to work in a marvellous way 
under the direction and control of your able medical staff. (Applause.) 

Next there is the water question. I dare say you are all aware of 
the very severe famine with which Central India and other parts 
have been visited. No less than 4,000,000 people are being relieved 
and kept alive at relief cainps, and the cause of this famine was 
the cessation of the rainfall. 1 am thankful to say there is no famine 
in Mysore or the Mysore district, because we have an ample supply of 
water underground for all time, I should think, for all human purposes; but 
even we have been short. The rainfall is a trifle lacking to what it usually is 
and that means that the underground water supply will also diminish unless 
rain comes in the course of the next few months, The Mysore field, as 2 
whole, is well supplied with water underground ; and you will remember that 
in our particular case water was the great enemy which we had to fight ; but I 
think it may be that this great influx of water, which was the great enemy 
may eventually turn out to be a great friend in case of a prolonged scarcity 
of rainfall. One thing is certain, which is that the Nundydroog is better sup 
plied with resources of water than any other mine on the field, The next and 
last point I have to deal with is the output of quartz. As I have already 
mentioned, thereare points of exceptional interest in the mine just now. 
What they may lead to I cannot tell you; but if they turn out as well as we 
hope we shall do very well indeed. If they should not do so, still we 
have the same good old mine going on and giving increased returns— 
returns, as I have told you, of 400 oz. this month more than this time last 
year. Moreover, | would point out the exceptionally strong financial position 
that the Company holds. | believe it is almost unique in the annals of mining. 
We have still left a capital deposit of practically £40,000, and in reserve 
{'5,500 invested in Consols, and this after completely equipping your mine 
with all necessities—pumping, cyanide, and everything that can possibly be 
required. I do not mean that no more will be required to be spent on capital 
account, because a mine is a greedy thing, and if we have to sink new shafts 
we shall have to do it out of capital ; but, speaking in broad terms, we have 2 
fully equipped mine, and you have in reserve £40,000. All the capital ex 
penditure will be met out of capital, and not out of revenue, and therefore 
whatever you receive from the output of quartz can be distributed in the shape 
of dividends. (Hear, hear.) Under all these circumstances I have no hesita 
tion in prophesying that the year to come will be even more profitable than the 
one that has gone before, ‘Therefore it is with much pleasure that | once 
more propose the adoption of the report and accounts. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Edgar Taylor seconded, and Mr. Kempson, in complimentary terms, 
moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, officers, and staff for 
their services during the past year, and this was unanimously agreed to. 









BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Paid-up Capital ......... osoneen eesses $1,600,000 | 

SNE Sc Gi ncdeekancacnen’ peeee 835,000 | 
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Mr. KRUGER: 


It rains! 


Mr. STEYN: Yes; hadn’t we better go in? 
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[De Amsterdammer. 
First PRESIDENT: Sorry to disturb you ; my house is afire ! 


SECOND PRESIDENT : Waal, I guess y’d better ;ut it out then ! 
21 y I 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY. 
(Over 500 pages 8vo., bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in most Branches 
of Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SOCIAL TOPICS, 
the ARMY, NAVY, ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
SPORT, THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
FICTION, 

Price is. 6d. 


ALSO A FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
containing BOOKS in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 


Price is. 6d. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 














SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


The Autotype Company have now ready a Series of Reproductions of 
Important Works recently exhibited at the Corporation of London Art 
Gallery, Guildhall, E.C. Many of these are now copied and published for 
the first time by courteous permission of the Owners. The following 
Masters are represented :—Adan, Corot, Bisson, Mignard, Lancret, Géréme, 
Breton, Rochard, Cabanel, Bouguereau, Millet, Greuze, Dagnan Bouveret, 
Watteau. 


Each Autotype sold separately, price 12s. Prospectus post free on application. 





MASTERS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 


SCHOOL, A large Series of Paintings and Drawings reproduced in Per- 
manent Autotype, including numerous examples of D. G. Rossetti, Sir John 
Millais, Sir E. Burne-Jones, W. Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, &c., at 
prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF THE BRI- 
TISH SCHOOL. A Series of Autotypes taken directly from the Original 
Paintings and reproduced on the uniform scale of about 18 inches longest 
line. The Artists represented are :—Constable, Cox, Crome, Gainsborough, 
Glover, Linnell, Nasmyth, Turner, Willcock, &c. The Copies are printed 
in Permanent Sepia Pigment. Prices, 12s. each, unframed ; or, framed in 
oak or walnut mouldings of special de-ign, 27s. to 35s. each complete. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES have distinctive Fine-Art character, and _ prove 
acceptable Gifts, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, 

Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting-box, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now 


ready. New Edition. With upwards of roo Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxforr Street, London, W.C. 
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93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 


MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, PARIS. 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices, 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


















































The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 














OCEAN SERVICES): SUNSHINE IN 





UNION-CASTLE LIN 


EC P R 
| 
SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL |~ "" "™™® 


SERVICE. 


LONDON and SOUTHAMPTON to CAPE COLONY, 
NATAL, BEIRA, and MAURITIUS. 





AND ROUND THE 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. HAWAII. 

*CARISBROOK CASTLE 
can Madeira) ....scccceseceee Mar. 30 =©Mar. 31 FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 
+GOTH a 

GORD HEGRE ccccccccocencs — Mar. 31 | 
*SCOT 
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*KINFAUNS CASTLE ——— 

(via Madeira) ...........0000. April 13 April 14 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 
= Mauritius Steamer. 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 


3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, Lon on, E.C. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Coekspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 


ALGERIA. 


WORLD TRIPS. | ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME FREE of COOKS 


| SELECTED CONDUCTED TOUR, leaving Londo 
| April rz, occupying one month, visiting Paris, arseilles, 
| Tunis, Carthage, Constantine, Biskra, Sidi Okba, Ratna, 
| Ruins of Timgad and Lambessa, Setif, Kerrata, Gorge 
|du Chabet, Bougie, carriage through Kabylia District, 
Fort National, Algiers, Blidah, &c. Inclusive fare, first- 
class throughout, 50 guineas. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, London, 
and Branch Offices. 


WAR OFFICE. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—“‘The War Office ” 
issuing an admirable recruiting poster for the Royal Regt. 
ment of Artillery, and it has not been ‘made in pcry | 
but at Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Messrs. Andrew og 
Co It is the best coloured poster ever issued yy ie 
Authorities, consisting of gorgeously and accurately ¢¢ 
picted scenes from gunners’ lives.” 


ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
PICTORIAL ADVERTISING, 








Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. | 


50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
24 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
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NOTES 
A CONCERT 


Tue Bear. ‘I have a song to sing O!” 


Tue Mixapo. ‘Sing me your song O!” 

Tue Bear. ‘‘ Masampo, Masampo, Masampo !” 

Tue Mixapo. “A pretty air; but you mustn’t sing it, 
because I bought the copyright the other year 0!” 

Tue Bear. ‘‘I shall sing what I like O!” 

Uncie Sam. “ Please don’t forget my Open Door O!” 

Tue Bear. ‘‘You go away and look after your 
Philippino !” 


Tue Delagoa Bay Railway arbitrators have published 
their award, and nothing is going to happen. There will 
be no concentration of the fleets of the nations around 
“the key-hole of South Africa”; no peremptory call of 
“Hands off” from Europe to England hastening north- 
wards from Simon’s Town. Indeed, the award, which 
was expected to open a new and resounding chapter in 
the world’s history, will hardly stir the pulses of the jobbers 
of Europe, much less of her statesmen. For the com- 
pensation which Portugal is condemned to pay—something 
under a million when interest is added—is well within the 
means of even that impoverished little State. And we shall 
not witness after all that fateful sale of her colonial assets 
to which she was to be driven when the award should be 
published. And yet another disappointment. The Secret 
Treaty between England and Germany is to remain secret 
awhile longer. It was supposed to be in provision for the 
crisis which the publication of the award would precipitate ; 
but as there will be no crisis, the contingency which will 
call for the divulgation of that Treaty is yet in the womb 
of the future. The only remaining points of interest in 
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the story of the Delagoa Bay Railway Arbitration are, 
who caused the delay? and why was it caused? Most 
assuredly the answers to these questions must be sought 
outside the tribunal itself, and the simple task committed 
to it. 


THERE is no ground for complaint as to the judgment 
of the Lord Chief Justice in the newspaper case of con- 
tempt of court—f100 fine and £725 costs. Probably 
Mr. Justice Darling went too far in anticipating possi- 
bilities when he took it upon himself to warn newspapers 
not to print indelicacies which would arise in connection 
with a pending case. It is quite a good principle not to 
pick a person up until he has fallen down. But when 
that is granted, it is far from being the remotest palliation 
for such a litter of pure abuse as the Birmingham paper 
concerned thought fit to publish. To speak of a judge as 
‘the impudent little man in horse-hair, a microcosm of 
conceit and empty-headedness,” is to exhibit one’s penury of 
resource in language. And to lament the acquired fortune 
of Mr. Darling on the ground that the street was thereby 
deprived of a successful ’bus conductor is mere vuigar 
abuse. To be cutting, one need not be impolite ; repartee 
with a brickbat is one of the most primitive forms of 
argument. In point of fact, despite all the criticisms 
provoked by his appointment, Mr. justice Darling has 
proved himself to be one of the best of the Queen’s Bench 
Judges. 


But let it be noted also that certain of the judges do 
not go the best way about lessening the possibility of 
such attacks as that which has met its due reward. 
Cheap witticisms and ineffective zpse dixits ill befit the 
ermine. Mr. Justice Darling has been a frequent offender 
in the first respect, and Mr. Justice Grantham in the other. 
If the Lord Chief Justice can establish a sentiment amongst 
the judges against extra-judicial utterances, and so remove 
reasonable grounds for public resentment and retort, he 
will confer a great benefit on the community. It is not 
in the public interest that the experience of the witness- 
box should fail, as it so often does, to increase the 
ordinary citizen’s respect for the law. It seems to the 
average man that, while judge and counsel may badger 
him at will—the one with irrelevancies intended to be 
impressive or funny, and the other with impertinences and 
insinuations under the guise of cross- questioning, his own 
liberty of retort or expostulation is severely limited. 
Bench and Bar appear to him a close corporation, work- 
ing in a common understanding. It is satisfactory, there- 
fore, to see that the Lord Chief Justice expressly excluded 
from the charge of contempt of court the right of public 
criticism. He confined his strictures to the scurrility of 
the offending article, and the fine imposed may be assumed 
to be the measure of that scurrility. The powers of judges 
are quite extensive enough, for it must not be forgotten 
that a judgeship is still largely a political appointment. 
The working of our party system hitherto has ensured 
that the opposing sides have each their nominees on the 
Bench, and while a judge is supposed to sink his politics 
in his high office, history shows that they did not always 
do so, and a recent extra-judicial utterance of Mr. Justice 
Grantham proves how easily we might fall back again 
into judicial partisanship. The increasing respect paid to 
the Bench is founded on the Englishman’s deep-rooted 
sense of justice and fair-dealing, and that should react on 
the judyes and keep them up to the high standard thereby 
set them. 


Tue Navy League has this week issued from the 
Queen's Hall its manifesto, and, like all aims at the ideal, 
itis an interesting declaration, though in some respects 
based on imperfect information. Take, for example, that 
most intricate problem, Is the Navy strong enough to 
prevent invasion? The primary factor is the human 
element. Nelson chafed and anger S!led his great soul 
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when he saw how his senior officers were dallying with 
the enemy like cats with one eye and no scent; but when 
once he was on the trail there was no escape. It may be laid 
down as a cardinal principle that with such a fleet as we now 
possess a brace of Nelsons would make invasion a matter 
of utter impossibility. The question, therefore, is not so 
much whether we have a fleet strong enough, but whether 
we have an admiral capable enough. And there is no 
data upon which to found an answer. Given a weak 
admiral and a powerful fleet his very force is a source of 
weakness, and Nelson proved the converse to be also true. 
As tothe deficiency of battleships and cruisers of which 
the League complains, we are driven back upon the 
standard of comparison, which is arbitrarily fixed by every 
critic ; but even Admiral Colomb, hard as he tried, failed 
to arrive at a true standard. For example, in the matter 
of guns the French claim a superiority over our ordnance ; 
but we claim superiority on the same score, and we 
can actually fix the point of comparison. Nor are we 
convinced that the heavily-gunned ships of the French 
Navy can fight their guns in a seaway. But when we are 
asked to build more cruisers we are compelled to ask, 
what sort of cruisers? We have more scouting ships 

. than all Europe; but they will be brave men who will risk 
the fortunes of warinthem. We have twenty-nine Za/onas, 
for instance ; not of much value when they were designed 
and built under the provisions of the Naval Defence Act. 
Now they are worthless as scouts, for they are no faster 
than the latest battleships. The Japanese battleship Asah? 
last week steamed for six hours at 16} knots with 80 per 
cent. of her power, and 18°3 knots at full power. She 
could chase and sink a fleet of Zafonas without being 
scratched. Nor are we much better off with our Diadems, 
for though they may have a knot and a half better speed 
the long-range guns of modern battleships will give 
some annoyance. By some curious mischance a cruiser’s 
machinery is seldom to be relied upon for any prolonged 
period, and the apparatus invariably breaks down under 
the strain of excitement ; but when does not the machinery 
of a battleship give trouble ? 


WE certainly do want cruisers, and a few of the right 
sort are being built. For twelve years we have been 
accumulating so-called scouting vessels that hang like 
a millstone round our necks, for they are too slow of 
speed and so undergunned that they are not even fit to be 
commerce destroyers; in other words, they are so weak 
that they cannot be trusted to bully the defenceless. The 
enormous amount of wood built into all new ships is a 
scandal that cannot be too vehemently exposed by the 
Navy League, and it is sincerely to be hoped that strong 
measures will be taken to compel the Admiralty to resort 
to a more humane course. Nor are we content with the 
Admiralty theory that battleships cannot be built faster 
because the armour-plate makers are unequal to the 
struggle, for this is a confession that we have reached the 
ultimate point of our productive resources. Had all the 
_ battleships of the London and Formidable series been 
completed within two years of commencement, we should 
have shown the world that competition with Great 
Britain was hopeless; but we have missed the chance, 
and given an edge to rivalry rather than a check to 
competition. 


Many of the criticisms passed on the School Code for 
1900 show an ignorance of educational aims which would 
be amusing if it were not dangerous. One claims it as a 
‘*new dole to the voluntary schools ;” another prophesies 
that his particular voluntary schools will be ruined by it. 
A third, with truer insight into facts, suggests that it may 
relax the keenness of teachers, who at best can only get 
two shillings extra per head for hard work. A fourth 
confuses efficiency grants with grants for special subjects. 
We do not claim that the new Code is as good as it might 
be. The grants seem to us too low, and they certainly 
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are lower than those given to Scottish schools; but the 
principle of a ‘block grant” for general efficiency is a 
great gain. The experience of a generation proves beyond 
all doubt the mischief of subject grants, which encourage 
cramming, the choice of subjects which will earn money 
without regard to their value in the curriculum, and often 
the neglect of sound groundwork. If the effect be to 
increase the grant for any existing schools, we strongly 
suspect they will deserve it. But there are possible 
dangers. More responsibility will now rest on the in- 
spectors, who will have to form very ‘clear ideas of the 
ideal curriculum, and what real efficiency means. They 
must also remember that country schools have special 
difficulties in securing regular attendance, and that the 
curriculum depends to some extent upon environment. It 
is true, also, that the teachers will have less pressing in- 
ducements to do their best ; and it becomes more urgent 
than ever by all means to make the position of teachers 
such that it will attract really capable men and women, 
who may be likely to have an enthusiasm for their 
work. 


Hap anyone predicted two years ago that mosquito- 
killing and rat-catching would be elevated to the rank of 
sanitary measures of vital importance, he would have been 
laughed to scorn. Yet to this distinction they have now 
attained. And what a triumph for the instincts of the 
natural man! Have we not all from earliest boyhood 
taken a keen delight in both pastimes, without dreaming 
ourselves sanitary reformers ? But now we read that the 
slaughter of the mosquito is righteous : firstly, because he 
may infect you with the parasite of malaria ; and secondly, 
because should you already be malarious you may infect 
him, and through him other members of your species. 
Hence to insist upon a life for a bite, or, better still, to 
keep strictly within your mosquito curtains becomes a 
sacred duty to the shivering ague victim. Kill all 
the mosquitos you can in their breeding pools, and 
shut up in well-curtained rooms all patients suffering 
from malaria until the parasites in their blood can be 
poisoned by quinine, which in Mr. Manson’s phrase, ‘‘ will 
kill the parasite as surely as arsenic will a rat,” and you 
will soon stamp out the disease. Of almost equal import- 
ance is rat-killing. The plague first breaks out in the 
rats of a district and they die in thousands, but before 
death the fleas have become infected, and these, in the 
course of a few weeks, transmit the infection to the 
human species. Exterminate either the rat or the flea and 
you break the deadly chain of causation. We learn of a 
microbe which is rapidly fatal to rats, but does not affect 
other animals. Cultures of it are sown in the burrows 
and run-ways of the pests, and M. Duclaux, the Director 
of the Pasteur Institute, predicts that the famous sewer- 
rat of Paris will soon become an extinct species. He even 
talks about keeping one specimen alive in a cage to show 
what the creature looked like ; but this is probably a little 
Gallic rhodomontade. The experiment will, we hope, be 
made on a large scale, and in this country. 


Even the magnificent simplicity of the aseptic treat- 
ment of wounds has its drawbacks. It misleads the eager 
newspaper reporter and causes him to publish strange 
allegations of neglect and inattention. He tinds a wound 
in the base hospital which has not been dressed for three 
or four days, and forthwith publishes the fact with appro- 
priate headlines. An eye has been injured and simply 
bandaged and kept covered without daily application of 
that time-honoured panacea in such cases, a ‘‘ healing” 
lotion, and behold!—another case of hospital neglect. 
Upon such misunderstandings as these, combined with a 
real ‘‘ red-tape” shortage of certain supplies and equip- 
ment leading to some temporary inconvenience on the 
part of the wounded, appears to have been based almost 
the only public allegation made against the efficiency of 
the Army Medical Corps and hospitals. 
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‘¢ RooInek ” has!become almost a household word with 
us, yet few seem to know why the Boer so calls the English- 
man. The term means literally, of course, ‘‘ red-neck,” 
and has no reference to the colour of the soldiers’ coat or 
to any rubicund tint of cheek or “gill” suggestive of 
bibulous habits, but merely to the red, sun-scorched, and 
cracked condition of the skin under a tropical sun. This 
may seem a very slight trait by which to distinguish a 
race, but it is most unpleasantly characteristic of the fair- 
skinned Englishman in the keen dry air and burning sun 
of the high veldt. In the blistering airof an African summer 
water becomes positively injurious to the skin, instead of 
cooling and soothing as in temperate moist climates; and 
repugnant as it is at first to the Englishman’s ethical 
sense of what is ‘‘next to godliness,” the only safe rule 
to adopt is that of never washing the face and neck 
between sunrise and sunset, and even the hands as seldom 
as possible during that period. A physician of many 
years’ experience in South Africa is authority for the 
statement that only by the strict observance of this rule 
can almost constant annoyance and discomfort be avoided 
inmany cases. After a few seasons of indignant protest, 
with most uncomfortable results, the new arrival finds out 
the reasonableness of this rule for himself; but it is hard 
to make your true Briton believe that either cold water or 
washing can possibly be injurious in any circumstances. 
So that ‘‘rooinek”” comes to be not an inapt term of 
pitying contempt for the innocent ‘‘ tenderfoot” who has 
not the sense to protect his neck and leave off washing 
with such disgusting frequency—a procedure which has 
no overwhelming charms for the Boer at any time. 

THE 


NEW MISTRESS 


“Oh, sick Tam to see you, will you never let me be . 

You may be good for something, but you are not good for ite. 
Oh, go where you are wanted, for you are not wanted here. 
And that was all the farewell when I parted from my dear. 


“] will go where I am wanted, to a lady born and bred 
Who will dress me free for nothing in a uniform of red ; 
She will not be sick to see me if I only keep it clean ; 

I will go where I am wanted for a soldier of the Queen. 


“I will go where I am wanted, for the sergeant does not mind ; 
He may be sick to see me, but he treats me very kind : 

He gives me beer and breakfast and a ribbon for my cap, 

And I never knew a sweetheart spend her money on a chap. 


“I will go where I am wanted, where there’s room for one or two, 
And the men are none too many for the work there is to do ; 
basa standing line wears thinner and the dropping dead lie 
thick ; 
And the enemies of England they shall see me and be sick.” 
From ‘' A Shropshire Lad,” by A. FE. Housman. 
(Grant Richards, 35.) 

Tue eternal question of the nude is still agitating the 
good people of Berlin. The Germans have a drastic law 
directed against the public representation or production of 
anything offensive to public morality ; and as an agent of 
the law the German policeman is a far more potent 
personage than we in England can imagine. Therefore, 
since he walked into a Berlin shop the other day and 
demanded the immediate removal of some statuettes of 
the nude, artists wish to know whether he is to be the 
judge of their pictures, dramatists of their scenes, satirists 
of their wit, and poets of their privileged licenses. Not 
so long ago the curators of a museum in Boston clothed 
their marble Apollo with an ulster and hid the charms of 
Aphrodite in a kind of bathing gown. The question is 
notoriously a difficult one, for who shall draw the line so 
as to preserve to art its freedom, while repressing what is 
openly hostile to public morality? Is art always so pure 
in intention that it does not debase in effect? And is it 
better to submit to the occasional offences committed 
under the cloak of art, even though we run the risk of 
choking at their source the highest expressions of the 
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human mind? No law and no penalty will ever effectually 
divide the good from the bad in this or in any other. 
department of morals, and certainly a policeman is pre- 
cisely the worst person to have power in the matter: A 
representative meeting of writers and artists in Berlin 
have protested in the strongest terms against the definite 
passing of the ‘‘ Lex Heintze,” as it is called, and 
claim their ancient freedom from legal restraint in Art. 
The Opposition in the Reichstag, by tactics which recall 
the palmy days of Biggar and Parnell in the House of 
Commons, have succeeded in getting the final stages of 
the Bill postponed till after Easter, by which time they 
hope to secure its modification or withdrawal. 


Mr. CoLeripGE-Tayior’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,” performed 
with success at the Albert Hall last week, is a remark- 
able achievement. The jog-trot monotony of the rhythm 
of the poem and the early Victorian character of the 
subject did not promise much; but in the ‘ Death of 
Minnehaha” and in the concluding ‘‘ Departure of Hia- 
watha” Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has fulfilled the promise of 
the cantata of his student days, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” and given us a complete trilogy which is one of 
the most successful productions of its kind now before the 
public. There is an astonishing felicity, consistency, and 
sureness about it, and effect after effect comes off in the 
happiest fashion. That is not to say, of course, as 
some say, that this gifted West African musician is 
a second Mozart or Beethoven, or even another Men- 
delssohn. After all, there is only one standard of 
judgment on these matters—namely, the noblest achieve- 
ments of the art—and measured by that test it is no dis- 
credit whatever to Mr. Coleridge-Taylor to assert that the 
merits of his ‘‘ Hiawatha” have been overrated. He him- 
self will probably be the first to demonstrate this fact in 
the future. There is good warrant in the cleverness, 
variety, and spontaneity of ‘‘ Hiawatha” for the belief 
that in the time to come its composer will produce music 
still worthier of praise. 


DISSOLUTION AND PACIFICATION 


CERTAIN Ministers have, we understand, intimated to their 
friends that a dissolution in July is more than probable, 
and the activities of the Unionist organisations at this 
moment show that the managers of the party are also 
quite alive to this probability. The deciding factor is the 
termination of the war, for the Ministry would certainly 
not go to the country before Lord Roberts is in military 
occupation of both Republics. That accomplished, they 
will be prepared to announce in broad outline the pla 
upon which they are already substantially agreed for the 
pacification and reorganisation of South Africa, and ask 
the country to give them a fresh mandate to carry the 
work through. 

One point in this Ministerial plan is already clear. The 
Republics are at an end: they have themselves torn up 
the Conventions. In the phrase used by Sir Edward Grey 
when addressing the National Liberals at Nottingham on 
Wednesday, Imperial paramountcy becomes Imperial con- 
trol from the moment that Lord Roberts is installed in 
Pretoria; and though voices were raised against this 
extinction of the Republics as republics at this week’s 
meetings of the National Liberal Federation, we believe 
the inevitability of the step will be generally recognised 
among Liberals as among Conservatives in this country. 
It is the national will. The next step—again we use the 
words of Sir Edward Grey—is ‘‘to lead things towards 
free institutions gradually but steadily—free institutions 
(based upon equal rights for white men of either race) 
which may one day bring about the federation of South 
Africa as the federation of Australia has come about.” 
Life and property being secured under the guidance of an 
Imperial officer acting in co-operation with South Africafis 
of the stamp of Mr. Fraser, the ex-candidate for the Free 
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State Presidency, the burghers will return to their homes, 
and the period of reconstruction on self-governing lines 
can at once begin. 

To assist in this establishment of order and public con- 
fidence the Imperial Government will, we believe, be well 
advised if they heed suggestions for the creation of a 
Pacification Commission, consisting, say, of five members, 
nominees respectively of Canada, Australasia, the Cape 
Colony, and Natal, and presided over by a British Com- 
missioner, who would bring to the work wide experience, 
a complete freedom from partisanship, and a high reputa- 
tion among British and Dutch alike. The Colonies would 
be proud to bear their share in this honourable con- 
structive work, and the presence of the representatives of 
self-governing British communities must have a most con- 
ciliatory influence. Such a Pacification Commission, pos- 
sessing semi-political functions and moving from centre to 
centre in South Africa, would explain the general principles 
of British rule—equal rights and equal opportunities for all 
white races in South Africa as in Canada and Australasia ; 
and into their hands might safely be entrusted the carry- 
ing out of the decision of Her Majesty’s Government as re- 
gards the treatment of the rebels of Cape Colony and Natal. 
There are rebels and rebels. With some, rebellion has been 
a more or less passive affair ; but for those who have been 
caught red-handed in alliance with the Queen’s enemies, 
and for those who have seized this moment to destroy the 
property of loyalists, there must be punishment of some 
kind, and we have yet to learn of any juster punishment 
than disfranchisement during the Queen’s pleasure—that 
is to say, until by good behaviour the right to citizenship 
has been regained. There is no desire, as Lord Selborne 
said on Wednesday evening, to wreak vengeance upon those 
men who, though they enjoyed British freedom and self- 
government, and in Cape Colony elected a Government to 
their own taste, have yet proved traitors to the Queen; 
but justice and sound policy alike demand that they shall 
learn that British citizenship has its responsibilities as 
well as its privileges. 


LORD METHUEN AND HIS 
COLONELS 


Every just-minded man and woman, everyone to whom 
the honour and best interest of the Army are more 
valuable than the approval of a coterie, however fashion- 
able, must regard with profound satisfaction the resolu- 
tion of the Government in respect of the differences which 
have arisen between Lord Methuen and his officers. It is 
decided that when the war is over and Lord Methuen 
returns to this country the story of his relations with 
Colonel Gough and his conduct generally while command- 
ing the First Division in South Africa shall be the subject 
of an inquiry. Lord Methuen and Colonel Gough will 
each be examined, and if the grave has closed on the 
heroic commander of the Highland Brigade, whose lips 
are silent in death for ever, Colonel Arthur Paget and 
others survive to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. We have the best of reasons for 
stating that everything that the Government can do will 
be done to make this inquiry complete and final so soon 
as it can be undertaken. 

At the same time it is necessary to say frankly that a 
considerable force is at present in train to neutralise, as 
far as possible, the design of this necessary investigation. 
The inquiry will be held right enough ; but meanwhile a 
good deal of silent pressure may be put on possible wit- 
nesses and on public opinion, to the end that the Affair be 
allowed to ‘‘ peter” out. The British public, so strenuous 
in hours of crisis, is far too prone to forget and forgive 
when the crisis is withdrawn. We believe that as a 
nation our luck will never give out, that we shall always 
“‘ muddle through ;” forgetting that had we been opposed 
to a great European Power in the South African war, 
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instead of to some 50,000 Boers (at the outside), we should 
have emerged from the encounter uncomfortably shorn, 
The only preparation against such an ill-favoured lesson 
in the future is to take our business of defence with a 
becoming seriousness in the present. Lord Methuen is a 
good and amiable man, and these are excellent qualities, 
But neither these, nor the fact that everyone calls him 
‘* Paul,” may be permitted to burke inquiry into his conduct 
in the field. We owe that to himself, to Colonel Gough, 
and, above all, to the Empire. It is in our national 
interests that those who may become witnesses shall not 
be backward or reticent, and that the public refuse to 
go to sleep upon this matter. 


PIET JOUBERT 


Salut aux morts! The people of Great Britain raise 
their hats to General Joubert, and ‘‘ hail him a hero fallen 
in war.” Post-mortem courtesy tends sometimes to run 
into insincerity; and if decency be right and requisite, 
gushing cant is worse than despicable. But without for- 
getting that General Joubert was an enemy to our country, 
and not always a scrupulous enemy, we remember that here 
wasa brave, capable, kindly man, and anhonourto the Dutch 
Afrikander people. Looking to the future, we must espe- 
cially regret him, in view of the settlement of the Transvaal 
in which he might well have been a useful factor. It 
would be easy to show from authoritative Boer sources 
that his countrymen were disappointed with his perform- 
ance in Natal. They argue still that under another general 
—Cronje, for example—they would have taken Durban, 
General Joubert’s work no doubt was in the past, but he 
was a great natural soldier. He was a better friend to 
the Transvaal than President Kruger, who was probably 
Piet Joubert’s only bitter enemy. The Transvaalers will 
soon have cause to wish that the General had been the 
stronger of the two. In any civilised country he must 
have been the better man in that sense. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


Dip I know General Joubert? Yes, I knew him fairly well. 1. 


have had to do with him in voyaging, when health and pleasure 
were his only concern, and in quite different circumstances when 
the “stench of the English,” to use his own phrase, was in his 
nostrils. In all externals he was a pleasant contrast to his old 
brother-in-arms and rival in politics, Paul Kruger. Both were 
big, powerful men, but Joubert, who stood over six feet in his stock- 
ings, was much the more finely built ; had an air of natural dignity ; 
and looked well washed, which is more than you can say of 
Mr. Kruger. He was a good travelling companion, for he could 
talk on many subjects with the interestingness of a man who 
had gone about in the world with his eyes wide open. Unlike 
Mr. Kruger, he had not locked his mind up in sixteenth-century 
theology, and had read a good deal besides the Old Testament. 
We were talking astronomy one starry night on the karoo, going 
to Cape Town by the mail train. “If the planets,” he said, “are 
as big as astronomers make out, J am sure they are inhabited, for 
such a waste of worlds as there would be if uninhabited is incon- 
ceivable.” He flatly denied that the black races were human 
beings in the sense that white men are. And though he keenly 
enjoyed the relish of some of the current speculations of science, 
he laughed to scorn the doctrine of Evolution as applied to 
man—to white man. The gap between the baboon and the 
Kaffir might, he thought, be bridged, but not that between the 
Kaffir and the white man—take the white man as low down as you 
like. 

I found in Canada that he had left upon my friends there the 
impression of a courteous, intelligent, observant gentleman ; and 
this is what I would say of him myself. With that side of his 
character which earned for him his nickname of “Slim Piet” I 
had no occasion to make acquaintance. I would rather echo 
General Sir George White’s chivalrous estimate. 

A characteristic incident comes to me by the last mail direct 
from one of Joubert’s own friends, now in Pretoria. Visiting him 
at the front just before he left Natal, this friend saw Mrs. Joubert 
quietly peeling potatoes for her husband’s dinner, undisturbed by 
the shells that were continually dropping near by from a British 
battery. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
I 


My dear Sir Edward Grey, 

The copy-books beautifully remark : 

“Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 

And I think Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s cold, 
Which we all deplore, 

Has, on the whole, 

Been rather a good thing for yov. 


II 


“Chance,” say the wise, 

“Is a fine horse” ; 

Some men can ride her, 
Some men can’t : 

You, Sir Edward, 

Are evidently an equestrian ; 
Your seat in the saddle 

At Nottingham 

Has excited the admiration 
Of all beholders, 

Including the Daily News 
And Dr. Spence Watson— 

‘* Nay, do not blush, pretty one ! 


III 


That last line, by the way— 

A really striking line, don’t you think ?— 

May be original, 

Or it may be “lifted” : 

I have a sort of recollection 

Of having seen it in print before, 

Hence its appearance between quotation marks : 
I am poor, but honest. 


IV 


To return, however, to the matter in hand : 

On the strength of your Nottingham speech 

The Daily News proclaims you to be a youth of rare “character ” 
(How kind, eh ?), 

And Dr. Spence Watson 

Sets you down in his tablets 

For “a brave, true, and honest man ”— 

Pretty one, I adjure you, once again, not to blush ! 


V 


In fine, 

The Daily News 

And Dr. Spence Watson 

Have DISCOVERED you— 

Thanks, of course, to Sir H. C.-B.’s cold! 


VI 
For my own part, 
I knew you for a piece of budding greatness 
(It hurts me to keep you on the blush, 
But duty must be done)— 
I knew you for a piece of budding greatness, I say, 
The very first time I clapped eyes on you, 
And that was neither yesterday nor last week. 
Ever since, I have kept saying to myself : 
“I wonder when he will blossom ? 
When will people find out what a wonderfully sane little states 
man it is? 
When will the flo’ing tide take him to its broad bosom 
And cast him triumphantly, and with one fell cast, 
Right on to the golden sands of popularity ?” 
VII 
And at length the thing is done ! 
A band, hired by the National Liberal Federation, 
Has played “See the Conquering Hero Comes” in front of you 
(Believe me, there is absolutely no reason to blush) ; 
There have been rejoicings, and cheerings, and scenes of wild 
enthusiasm, 
And whereas yesterday you sat cheek by jowl with the ruck, 
To-day you are as “up” as Delagoa Bay stock— 
Thanks to your own merit— 
And the cold of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
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VIII 


I am of opinion, Sir Edward, 

That you are going to do considerable things for the Liberal party ; 
You have given it hope and inspiration already ; 
Give it more : 

It needs it. 

Continue in the good path, 

Nail your colours to the mast, 

Dare to be a Daniel, 

And, perhaps— 

One can never tell, you know— 

The Liberal party may succeed in extracting 

A backbone 

Out of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 

Cold. 


APRIL 1 


EVERY MAN TO HIS JOKE 
Pretoria. 


DEAR LORD R-B—TS,—Pop over and see us. Mrs. Kruger will 
be enchanted. She is of a forgiving disposition. I enclose first- 
class railway pass (not transferable) and a half-ticket for little 
Kitchener. Bring your pyjamas. No more at present, as I have 
the toothache.—Your loving S. P. J. K—G-R. 


‘Rroonstad. 


Commando 6,047 of the S. A. Republic hereby challenges any 
verdomt British regiment that happens to fancy itself to a bout 
with fixed bayonets. Sprinting to be allowed (on our side) ; also 
kicking, sniping, and allurement with the white flag. Referee : 
Abdul Hamid. Official reporter: W. J. Leyds. 


Topeka, U.S.A, 


DEAR MR. B-RN-ND.—Your kind offer of a fortnight’s lease 
of the editorial chair of P-sch has just reached me. I accept it 
in the spirit in which it is intended. It will please me to take 
particular care that under my spell of editorship your pages pre- 
serve their wonted 7ofekality. Puns, as you say, are the biggest 
half of humour. I Burn-and I Samb(o)urn(e) to See-man Reiding 
something that is Armour-ous, in the best sense of the word. 
Furthermore, Phil May have the Partridge, providing the Raven 
does not make Lucy (H)ill. Which, of course, means nothing at 
all—though the puns are there. What ho! Thine 

CHARLES M. SH-LD-N. 


Hew Work. 
To the Editor of the STAR, Lonaon.—S1RK, we have the honour 
to inform you that our client, Mr. J. D. R-CK-F-LL-R, artist in 
Lamp Oil, has by deed of assignment, dated April 1, 1900, 
transferred to you the whole of his vast possessions in money and 
kind. If you would like a few dollars to be going on with, we 

shall be glad to remit.—Yours obediently, 
BUNKUM & BUNKUM 
(State Attorneys). 


10 Downing Street, 
MY DEAR JESSE,—We propose putting you down for Prime 
Minister in the next Government. You are reely the apple of our 


eye. Write and say that you accept—-there’s a dear.—Your own, 
A. J. B-LF-R. 


War Office. 
Messrs. HAvuM & Co.—Sirs,—The beef you supplied was 
rotten, the boots were brown paper, the bayonets turned up at the 
ends on the slightest provocation. We feel convinced, however, 
that there is some soul of goodness in you, and we therefore have 
pleasure in forwarding you order for 1,500 tons of your celebrated 
At inexplodable ammunition for the use of H.M.’s troops at the 


front. Do try to be honest this time, and oblige, yours, 
** 


Grosvenor Place. 
Yes, yes! I will certedly lead the Pardy ; bud whad is a ban 
to do whed he has a cold id his head. A-chew, a-chew, a-chew, 
a-chew! Ohby! There I go agaid. 
H, C. BADDERBAN. 


Berlin. 


Am sending out fifty first-class battleships to Delagoa Bay at 
once, together with a crown and other regal fitments. Keep your 
heart up, Uncle, for all will yet be well. WILLIE. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


Quiet consolidation of what has been gained, and 
quiet preparation for further advance. Those have been 
the features of the week at the seat of war. Colonel 
Plumer’s long and persevering effort to relieve Mafeking 
failed when the end was in view. He had reached Pitsani, 
almost within handshake of the beleaguered garrison, 
when Commandant Eyloff threatened to work round his 
flank, and he was forced to retire. Methuen from the 
south, with the same objective, reached Warrenton on the 
22nd inst., but although only forty-five miles separate him 
from Mafeking, he is confronted by a large force of Boers, 
strongly posted and well furnished with guns, while the 
country beyond affords very poor supplies. Thus Mafeking 
remains in peril. 
The pacification of the Free State continues steadily ; 
_ but it seems probable that the Boer commandos retiring 
from the north of Cape Colony will make good their 
retreat to Kroonstad. The number of men composing 
these bodies is variously estimated at from 5,000 to 1,200; 
the discrepancies may be accounted for in part by the 
defection on the way of men only too glad to return to 
their peaceful pursuits under Lord Roberts’s proclamation. 
General Buller has allowed no sign of his intentions 
to escape him, but it is impossible to doubt that his next 
step forward from Ladysmith will form part of one large 
concerted plan from headquarters at Bloemfontein. The 
constant arrival of fresh troops from England will be 
rapidly placing at Lord Roberts’s disposal a force which 
. will enable him to turn any position the Boers may take 
up. It remains to be seen whether the death of General 
Joubert will sensibly lessen this task, but England may 
confidently expect to reap in a complete and crushing 
triumph the benefit of the preparations now being perfected. 


A Free Trade Empire 


Canada seemingly overflows with prosperity, and we 
congratulate her. Her realised surplus in 1899-1900 was 
4,837,749 dollars, and her estimated surplus for 1900-1901 
is 7,500,000 dollars, the largest in herhistory. And, being 
prosperous, Canada turns to the Mother-country and makes 
her tariff preference in favour of British goods 33) per 
cent. instead of 25 per cent.as now. She makes this con- 
cession freely and with no idea of bargaining—she makes 
‘it, firstly, because, being Imperially-minded as she is, she 
likes the notion; and secondly, because the 25 per cent. 
preference has, on the whole, worked well, and benefited 
Canada as wellas Britain. ‘‘ England,” said Mr. Field- 
ing, with that strict regard for facts which distinguishes 
him, ‘‘cannot be expected to abandon hastily the most 
cherished principles of her fiscal policy ”; and though Mr. 
Chamberlain, as we know, did once coquet with the idea, 
it is not in the least likely that any living Englishman will 
see Free Trade so far dethroned as to permit of a British 
duty against non-Colonial products. The Montreal Board 
of Trade and other estimable Canadian bodies hope other- 
wise, and we welcome the discussion they mean to raise 
at the Congress of Chambers of the Empire in London 
next June; but for our part we are convinced that the 
Mother-country must and will show its appreciation of 
Colonial tariff concessions in some other way. We can 
show a preference for Colonial products when in quality 
and price they equal foreign products; our Admiralty, 
War Office, and other departments can do the same— 
why does the War Office look all round the globe except in 
Canada and Australasia for remounts? and we can take 
the hint which a Manchester correspondent gives in 
another column, and make more use of Colonial as against 
foreign routes for goods and passengers. 

Canada is feeling her way towards a purely revenue 
tariff. When Australia—may we now say Australasia ?— 
is federated she will probably do the same ; and a federated 
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South Africa will have great need of an open door for 
imports. Note, moreover, that Canada is instituting free 
trade with Trinidad. Thus we may be nearer to an 
Empire, free trade throughout, than most of us imagine, 


The Cables 


The Pacific Cable Board has held further meetings, 
but New South Wales and Victoria have yet to 
respond to the appeals of Canada, New Zealand, and 
other Australasian Colonies. They are asked to respect 
the spirit of Imperial partnership in which the Pacific 
cable project was agreed upon, and refuse the land line 
concessions sought by the Eastern Telegraph Company. 
Mr. Chamberlain is heartily with the appellants, and the 
official explanation issued by the Eastern Company 
through the Zymes quite fails to allay suspicion. The 
Empire has determined to lay and maintain a State cable 
between Canada and Australasia, and it is not playing the 
game for contributing Colonies to make concessions to 
the Eastern Company in Australia which will enable them 
to play fast and loose with the business of this State 
Pacific Cable, when established. Surely, as the Canadian 
Gasetie suggests, the time has come for the senior member 
in this new Pacific Cable partnership—that is to say, the 
Imperial Government—to address the Eastern Company. 
The Company will not persist in their manceuvres against 
the Pacific Cable project when they know that to do so 
will imperil the good relations between themselves and 
the Government, from whose subsidy-bestowing bounty 
they still hope to receive so large a benefit. 


All India Christian 
A Calcutta Correspondent writes as follows :— 


‘* The encyclical letter of the Bishops is an interesting, 
if indefinite, development. The papers say the Metropolitan 
is going to imperialise Christianity in India, and during a 
synod of ‘ Bishops of the Province of India and Ceylon’ 
lately held in Calcutta, reference was several times made 
in sermons to a period at which all India will be Christian, 
as if such a consummation were within the region of 
things practical, probable, and possible. Meanwhile the 
appeal to all denominations to help one another, in matters 
of common interest, can only meet with a succes d’estime, 
though it is not stated wherein lie the grievances of 
native Christians, to which, also, reference is made.” 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


IN CAMP 
Sterkstroom Camp: February 20. 

My DEAR ——,—Figures-vous, mon tris cher ami, a wigwam 
in a desert. A piece of canvas six feet long, four feet wide, from 
two to five feet high (in places), On its sides—which are also its 
roof—a thousand flies, on its floor a score of crawling things, 
things to shudder at, but not happily to fear. On an upturned 
tea-chest (a luxury this, and indefensible as immobile), a candle in 
atin lamp. Along one side a valise, which is a bed. Opposite a 
box, and various tin cooking utensils, a kit-bag, a pair of saddle- 
bags, a numbrah, a saddle, atin biscuit box, a canvas water-cooler. 
Outside, after a raging dust storm which has covered everything in 
my poor patrol-tent with a film of reddish dust, which has so coated 
the very paper on which I write, that it is next to impossible to 
make the clogged pen travel across from margin to edge. A 
thunderstorm is raging over the hills, waiting to sweep the plateau, 
drench one’s unfortunate horses, soak one’s cart and harness, run 
in a torrent round the trench dug beside one’s tent. 

I have just dined. Dined off a stew-pot full of tainted mutton, 
mingled with rotten potatoes, and emaciated carrots, a piece of 
stinking cheese, a hunch of ammunition bread ; washed down in 
sober fact by a lukewarm tumblerful of vile whisky, diluted by the 
most moderate soda-water of which it is possible for the English- 
man at home to conceive—the soda-water of Limehouse Reach 
piled upon the whisky of Mile End Road. 

I sit in clothes—khaki clothes—which I have worn all the day, 
all the week, all the week before that. Clothes stained with 
grease, with sweat, with dust, with dew; night gown, riding 
costume, morning costume, evening dress, in one. Clothes that 
barely seven weeks since cot; the breeches five guineas, the coat 
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three guineas, the puttie gaiters two guineas, the shirt and undervests 
a matter of thirty-five shillings, and for which no tramp in Great 
Britain would now pay a slop-tailor five bob. Under these clothes 
I am a brown thin man, with half-grown beard, hair cropped 
close as a convict’s, skin burned and even brown, eyes and ears 
filled with red dust—a spectacle for Piccadilly to scorn. 

True, by my tent I have a Cape cart, and out in the horse-lines 
astud. One bay mare with black points and a white star, who 
last year won a local “ Oaks”; a pair of greys to draw my cart— 
“blues” they are dubbed in this country ; and a hideous Hot- 
tentot groom—that is my “establishment.” I ride the mare and 
my “boy” drives the greys, and so we press forward to that 
Pretoria which is so remarkably like the 1870 Frenchman’s 
“ Berlin.” 


Here in a veritable desert—— Yours, * * * 


MR. CLEMENT SCOTT ABROAD 


Rew Work. 

DEAR Mr. G——,—You ask me for news as to the drama here, 
The scandal in connection with Olga Nethersole’s play “ Sappho” 
has been quite enough to keep all New York in a fever of excite- 
ment for many weeks. The play has been stopped, the police have 
interfered, ‘‘ Sappho” has been relegated to the Law Courts, and 
will have to bear the burden of the “law’s delay”; but no one 
could have conceived the amount of mud and dirt that has been 
stirred up by the dramatisation of Daudet’s so-called romance. 
New York to-day is on the howl for consistent purity. If one play, 
the much-debated ‘‘ Sappho,” is to be stopped in the interests of 
morality, why on earth leave untouched the low gambling-dens, 
the disreputable “dives,” the low, flashy music-halls, and all the 
night side of New York? 

Such questions are not easily answered. So far the police 
authorities of New York are in a hole. They shilly-shally, and 
say: “Tell us where all these evils exist, and we will stop them.” 
But it is fairly argued that it is the business of the police to find 
out ; not, indeed, that it would be ever possible to purify a New 
York ora London. There is always this potent argument to face. 
People go to gambling-dens and flashy rendezvous with their eyes 
open. They know what to expect. But they go to Wallack’s 
Theatre in innocence and faith—fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
young and old, and they do of expect to see a Sappho there. 
This is the only point in favour of police interference, which, if 
encouraged, would ruin the drama of the world. 

Some people complain of our dramatic censorship at the Court 
of St. James ; but a police censorship at the Court of Scotland 
Yard would be infinitely worse. 

If you want to know the whole truth about the “Sappho” 
scandal, I will tell it to you. At the outset it was a Napoleonic 
advertising dodge. Olga Nethersole’s huge American success 
with the “ Carmen Kiss,” which London would not stand for one 
instant, suggested the dramatisation of Daudet’s “ Sappho.” I am 
convinced of that. 


“ Dost thou think because thou art virtuous there shal be 
no more cakes and ale? 

“ Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth 
too.” 


This was the deliberate Olga Nethersole plan of campaign. 

The immorality and the horror of “Sappho” were “boomed ” 
and “boomed” again weeks before the actress and her play 
arrived in New York. I thought it all very injudicious, and said 
so, but on went this dangerous 7¢c/ame, which secured an immense 
booking in advance. No one at that time ever dreamed that the 
police would or could interfere ; no one had an idea that the 
actress and her companions would be hauled up as prisoners at a 
police-court ; the advertisements would not have been so mad if 
the authors of them could have conceived that “ Sappho” would be 
stopped, and the thousands of dollars received for advance booking 
ignominiously returned out of the overladen till! There is nothing 
that happens like the unexpected, and while the law is deciding 
whether “ Sappho” is immoral or merely dirty and dull, the victim 
of all this éc/ame will have to fall back on the “ Carmen Kiss” or 
“Camille” or “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 

Meanwhile, as a deliberate contrast to Sappho (they call her 
“Sapho” here) and all her works, we are enjoying the best play 
that Harry Esmond ever wrote, and one of the most charming | 
have seen since “ Sweet Lavender.” 

“When We Were Twenty-one” is, as its title implies, 
Thackerayish in tone, at once tender and true, wholesome, 
amusing, and pathetic. If it were not for an unfortunate third 
act, wholly out of character with the rest of the work, the play 
might be pronounced perfect of its kind. London, I am convinced, 
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will be delighted with Esmond’s play when it comes over next 
year. It has advanced the reputation of Nat Goodwin and his 
handsome wife Maxine Elliott by leaps and bounds. Few knew 
what an admirable actor Nat Goodwin was till they saw him as 
the hero of Esmond’s play, the good, dear fellow who brings up, 
rears, educates, and supports the son of a “ dead pal,” only to find 
that the young fellow is rushing headlong to the devil, from which * 
fatal course Nat rescues him. 

There is a scene in the last act between Nat Goodwin and the 
curly-headed lad, Harry Woodruff, which is as fine and effective 
as anything I have seen on the stage sinte the days of Robson 
and George Belmore. 

But the comedy is as delightful as the pathos, and the comedy, 
all brilliant, is sustained faultlessly by Maxine Elliott, the destined 
bride of the headstrong boy, and eventually the affectionate wife 
of the boy’s faithful and modest foster-father. 

I think I can promise you all a great treat when the Esmond - 
play is first seen in London. I wish it could come earlier, for I 
look upon it as the brilliant decoy duck of the degenerate 
dramatists. I am convinced they will all come back to the " paths 
of pleasantness and peace” now that the air pulses with patriotism 
and heroism and unselfishness and noble deeds. There will be a 
great conversion of pessimists into optimists ere long. Esmond, 
who was half inclined to join the black band, has had the youth 
and strength to break away and give us a sweet, sound, and 
wholesome play. I doubt not that his clever companions will 
follow. Like all other prodigals, they will be freely forgiven. 

They say to-day that Charles Frohman is anxious to secure the 
English rights of “ The Pride of Jennico,” founded on Egerton 
Castle’s novel, in order to bring the original American production 
over to London with its hero, James Hackett, and the new actress 
Bertha Galland. I saw the play the other evening and found it 
a showy work of the “Prisoner of Zenda” school, and on the 
whole more effective. Hackett is an earnest and manly young 
actor of the Lewis Waller type, but not nearly so good. Lewis 
Waller missed a great chance in not coming to America. They 
would have made an idol of him in less than a week, and he could 
give “ points” to Hackett or Edward Morgan. 

A first-night audience in New York went mad over the new 
actress Bertha Galland, and the fact surprised me considering 
that there are so many first-class actresses in this city. She can- 
not compare with Julia Marlowe, Maude Adams, Margaret Anglin, 
Maxine Elliott, Annie Russell, or several others I could mention, 
and she, though young and inexperienced, has adopted a tricki- 
ness, insincerity and artificiality of style that 1 seldom find in the 
best work of American actresses. Bertha Galland is always acting 
and overdoing the scenes in which she is concerned. In fact, at 
one time I thought she was imitating Olga Nethersole with her 
“fantastic tricks” and posturing It was one incessant “ pose,” as 
much as to say, “Shouldn’t I look nice like that in a picture ?” 

However, there was no doubt that New York accepted the play 
and all its belongings with great cordiality, and a wise diplomatist 
like Charles Frohman wants to bring them all over to London. 

All here are delighted with Seymour Hicks, Ellaline Terriss, 
and Fanny Brough, who have made an enormous hit in “My 
Daughter-in-Law.” The business has been tremendous.— Yours, 
&e. CLEMENT SCOTT. 
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FINANCE 
THE TIME TO BUY KAFFIRS 


UnpovusTeDLy the speculative spirit shows signs of being 
aroused. The best proof, perhaps, is that the company- 
promoters’ schemes for the near future are legion. For 
the moment we are hampered by the slight monetary 
stringency usual at the end of March. What speculation 
there is finds a scope in American rails. But the time of 
Kaffirs is coming. At the present time there is a singular 
apathy about the South African Market. There is no 
business, and yet there is no “‘ give” in the market. The 
reason is plain. Offer shares a little below the nominal 
price to the leading houses, and they are taken greedily. 
Let the market slip back a trifle, and the appearance of a 
buyer or two of a few hundred shares soon brings it back 
to the former level he truth is that the market has got 
down to the level which operators believe to be thoroughly 
justified by merits. All the scares and difficulties have 
been faced with little result. They have talked of mines 
being wrecked and machinery broken. Paris sold for all 
tt was worth, and scored heavily fn the dark days of the 
war. The British public, backing the British army, have 
lost money by their patriotism in buying shares. On the 
whole, then, it is curious, considering the apathy and the 
various adverse influences, that the market has so firm an 
undertone as it has. It argues for the certainty of the 
rise later. 

The public will probably show few signs of buying 
until the end of the war is within measurable distance. 
Let Lord Roberts move, and let two or three armies be 
converging on Pretoria, or let Johannesburg fall into our 
hands, and we shall have a rush to buy. Prices will go 
up by leaps and bounds. Merits will be discounted. The 
public, in fact, will do what they always do, buy when 
they should be profit-taking. The investor may have his 
little pile sunk in Kaffirs, but he will not buy more. It is 
left to the great South African financial houses to buy 
cheaply, and secure the profits when the public rush in. 
As soon as the end of the war is in sight we may also 
expect to see Paris a greedy purchaser of mining shares. 
All the French mining investor wants is stability of govern- 
ment. Give him that and he will come into the market 
again. But the point we wish to emphasise is that the 
public should be buying now. It is impossible to put a 
date to the rise. It is possible that in the event of a slight 
reverse to Lord Roberts’ force there might be a further 
set-back in prices. But, on the whole, Kaffirs are cheap 
at to-day’s prices, and for that reason Kaffirs should be 
bought, paid for, and put away to sell at the higher prices 
later, or to hold as a cheaply acquired mining investment. 

It may, perhaps, be well to divide Kaffirs roughly into 
three classes. In the first we would put the leading 
speculative favourites, such as Rand Mines, East Rands, 
Goldfields Ordinary, Chartered, and others. These move 
freely either way, but once the end of the war is in sight 
will rally sharply. In the second class we would place 
the shares of all the great producing mines, such as Crown 
Reefs, Geldenhuis Estates, Heriots, Henry Nourse, 
Jumpers, Mays, Primroses, Robinsons, and Wemmers. 
These shares are fairly tightly held. Once the market 
moves it will move quickly. A day or two of activity, 
and a big jump will have taken place which will have put 
them at a prohibitive level. At present prices the shares 
in the above group are £2 to £4 below a level at which 
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they might be considered “ cheap.” In the following 
table we contrast the present price with the highest and 
lowest of 1898 and 1899 :— 


1898 1899 Present 
— Ee ——_—,_ Price 
H. L. H. L. 
Crown Reef... tae ooo «ASR coe ITE cee 20 ooo 2h op 13 
Geldenhuis Estate a), ee | rr) cr ae ie 
Heriot e0e eve ) a ) a a ee eo 
Henry Nourse «se coo TOG ovo BH vee TO wee Oh oe Zh 
Jumpers... ove a } re | ry , ar) ret 
May ° a. er) re ly rr) re | 
Primrose... ove ae |; ee fy a | rr ar | 
Wemmer ... eee « 25 « 8 coo I4R cco §=8$ wee TOF 


It will be seen that in most cases the present price is only 
removed to a very moderate extent from the lowest level 
of last year, and that the difference between the present 
price and the highest then ruling is considerable. 

If we turn to the deep levels we shall find a very 
profitable field for the investor. He may rely upon these 
shares improving steadily, and there is no doubt that 
much attention will be paid to the group both here and 
on the Continent. So far as we can hear, much of the 
quiet buying of influential Continental houses has been 
directed to the deep levels, and especially those which are 
only partially developed. Such properties as the Gelden- 
huis Deep, Rose Deep, Glen Deep, are excellent, and 
Knights Deep and others are very attractive. But the 
cautious investor is disposed to exaggerate the possibilities 
of damage to the property, and it is not a good point. 
Those who have a little pluck and patience may do very 
well by buying the shares of proved properties. But 
there is a series of shares which offer great attractions 
with little risk. Knight Centrals, Rand Victorias, Rand 
Mines Deeps, and Simmer East and West are some of the 
most hopeful, and investors would be well advised to buy 
shares and put them away for atime. For the rest, there 
is a disposition to pick up land shares. Transvaal Gold 
shares look like going higher, and seem popular with 
Berlin speculators. Treated as a ‘‘lock-up” for a few 
months they offer inducements. So, too, do Barnato 
Consols. The Company owns large grants of land in the 
neighbourhood of Lorenzo Marques, and they may show 
increased value ere long. But enough has been said in 
pointing out likely securities. It merely remains to em- 
phasise the advisability of buying. In the event of a 
set-back, the investor should bless his good fortune and 
buy more. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
High-yielding Industrials 


INVESTORS may not be able to secure 5} per cent. or more 
without some slight risk being taken; but it is easy to point to 
several shares in the market which offer that return, without the 
risk being more than a reasonable man ought to take. In the 
following table we give the names of some shares which appear 
to be sufficiently secure, and at the same time make a very good 
return to the investor. Ve show the dividends of the companies 
for three years past, and, on the basis of the present market price, 
work out the yield per cent. :— 





Par Yield 

Dividends Value. Present per cent. 

— £ Price £ 5. d. 

Anglo-American Pref. 53% p.c. Gp.c. «- OP.c. 100 o. 1178 + § 2 0 

Birmingham Small Arms .. 21s. 8d... 208, +. 205% «. See 18 « Sart 
Consolidated Tea and Lands 

ist Pref... ee oe 5 oe 5 oe 5 oo We 8 wat g 6 

Dalgety & Co.(£s paid) .. 8s. .. 8&5. of 85 .. 2... Soe 7 0 0 

Machinery Trust es 20 p.c 2OP.C .. BOP.c. os Bee 3 « 6 0 OC 

Sweetmeat Automatic 20p.c. o. artp.c. .. ard p.c. .. £ o oo $233 6 


In regard to Anglo-American Telegraphs it must be noted that 
the Company has made great strides lately, and that the Deferred 
now returns a good yield. Much depends on good trade, but for 
the next few years Anglo-American Preferred stock would seem to 
be a good holding. Birmingham Small Arms offer inducements 
owing to the excellent position in the trade. So long as good 
cycles are made, so long will Birmingham Small Arms fittings 
mean profits for its shareholders. Moreover the Company is doing 
well in respect to its armament work. The shares are worth their 
price. Dalgety & Co. is the great Australian produce house. It 
has been a steady dividend-payer in bad times, and should do 
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better in the Australian revival. The only thing against it is that 
there is a liability of £15 on the £20 shares ; but for the investor 
with means they are good enough. Consolidated Tea and Lands 
is a Company concerned in the India tea interests. Its ordinary 
shares have paid 10 per cent. for three years, and at its present 

ice the First Preference returns 6 per cent. It is a good 
industrial of its class. 

The Machinery Trust works in hand with the Linotype. But 
not only does it act as salesman for the Linotype. There are 
numerous other profitable ventures, such as the new Johnson Die 
Press, with which it is concerned. The Company may be taking 
a few trade risks just now. But the management is shrewd, and 
as it has been a steady dividend-payer it should go ahead. We 
have mentioned Sweetmeats before as a sound industrial of its 
class. When it can get its new factory into proper working order, 
it should improve its present position. 


Profitable Foreigners 


In spite of possible further requirements, investors might do 
much worse than give favourable attention to German Threes. 
Here we have a sound security returning at the present price, 
86}, nearly 3} per cent. It is a stock which does not receive 
enough notice from the public on the look-out for satisfactory 
investments with a fair yield. 

It seems rot at all improbable that Argentine Government 
issues will be taken in hand again ere long. The loan concluded 
the other day with certain London bankers against the issue of 
Treasury bills is not a good sign of economy. But the country 
will want more; and that, oddly enough, is a reason for expecting 
a rise. Undoubtedly the market will be worked in order to 
present as favourable an opinion as possible. There is no denying 
the fact that Argentine finance has been disappointing, and that 
the present régzme has not fulfilled the hopes expected of it. But 
the country is doing so well that it will be easy to convince 
the public, once monetary conditions are more favourable. 
‘There is a very high yield on Argentine descriptions, and the 
investor who is prepared to take ordinary risks may well buy the 
Funding, returning him 6} per cent., or the Rescission bonds, 
returning him 63 per cent., or the 1886 loan. It is not well, too, 
toignore the Cedulas. Thus the “5B” returns well over 8 per 
cent. at the present price and rate of exchange. In any scheme 
for conversion and consolidation of the debt the Cedulas must be 
dealt with, and doubtless on a profitable basis. Once let the con- 
solidation of the debt be taken in hand seriously, as it will be, and 
Argentine issues will quickly appreciate, when it would be well to 
sell and secure the profit. Meanwhile a high rate of interest may 
be had at a moderate risk. 


Rails 


Everything in connection with railways on the Stock Exchange 
has been overshadowed by the activity in American rails. The 
single good feature as regards speculation here is that it has so 
far been on the profit-snatching principle. Few have bought to 
put away. This applies to the public as much as to the pro- 
fessional speculator. The British public must take care lest they 
are left at the top of the rise, as was the case some years ago. 
Increasing expenditure must be the bugbear of American rails in 
the near future, but all other objections, political and otherwise, 
still stand good. The upward movement was very cleverly 
engineered by the Wall Street wire-pullers, who are now unloading 
stockon Europe. There is much of it tocome. We cannot hear 
that the American public are very keen buyers, and it would be 
well for investors here to note the fact carefully. 

As regards Home Rails, the collapse of the movement to 
advance coal rates has not upset the market very much, The fact 
is that the British public will not sell, so that the market is likely 
to remain fairly steady. Meanwhile, what with the good traffics 
and Paris Exhibition prospects, there is a certain amount of 
interest in speculative stocks, such as some of the Southern issues. 
kK is quite certain that Dover “A” is not worth its price as com- 
pared with other Deferred issues. None the less, it is not unlikely 
that it will be advanced further. 

Mexican railway issues of all descriptions are likely to come 
More into favour, for the country is doing very well indeed, traffics 
are satisfactory, and silver is favourable to increased profits in net. 
We are inclined to look for a general revival in all Mexican 
railway descriptions. It is not improbable, too, that a fair upward 
movement will be established in Argentine rails. Certainly the 
dividends announced so far have been satisfactory. 


Mining Notes 


We have dealt somewhat exhaustively with the position of 
Kaffir mines in our financial leading article. On the subject of 
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Westralians there is really very little to say that we have not said 
already. The public do not feel inclined to come into the market, 
thanks in great measure to the very unsatisfactory tactics pursued 
by the people responsible for some of the leading mines. At the 
same time this attitude is a mistake. The Westralian market is 
discredited and unpopular. Now is the time to look for bargains, 
and without doubt many shares are below the prices justified by 
genuine merits, to say nothing of market manipulation. Those 
who would buy Lake Views, Ivanhoes, Boulder Perseverance, 
Brownhills, South Kalgurlis, Kalgurlis, Great Boulders, and 
other leading mines at present prices could not be going far 
wrong. Whether from the point of view of dividends or mere 
market movements, they must have cause for satisfaction long 
before the end of the year is in sight. But such cablegrams as 
that referring to the Associated sulphide plant are not inspiring. 

Stratton’s Independence shares continue to be “ puffed,” and 
it is said that a deal has been concluded whereby many of the 
vendor’s shares pass into the hands of middlemen. That should 
mean more endeavours to entice the public to take the shares off 
their hands. Several times already we have drawn attention to 
the facts of the case. These so-called “daily reports” may be 
ignored. It may be well to give daily information, but it is not 
well to forget that there are very many thousands of shares to be 
sold to the public. The Independence is a great mine, and pos- 
sibly worth £1,100,000, at which it was capitalised. But at the 
present price we must multiply the capitalisation by nearly three. 
Considering the patchy nature of the fields, this makes the 
purchase very highly speculative, even for a mine, but the 
“ puffing” of the mines is quite enough for us. Shareholders who 
have a profit would do well to let the market have their shares, 
Others would do better by ignoring them. 


Colonials as Trustee Stocks 


We referred last week to the promising nature of the Cape and 
Natal securities in view of the statement that certain of the 
Colonial stocks were to be added to the list approved for trustees 
investments. The inclusion of the Canadian issues in the list 
has started the movement, and it is a safe guide for those who 
always invest in gilt-edged securities to buy anything that returns 
a moderate amount over 3 per cent. We shall before very long 
see a general levelling-up of these issues until they reach the yield 
of the old trustee stocks. Nothing has been said, so far, on the 
subject of the Australasian issues. Undoubtedly the concessions 
will be extended to this group, but until the Federation proposals 
are adopted, and the financial questions involved receive treat- 
ment, it is difficult to take any action. To discriminate now would 
be to make difficulties later. But when we find New South Wales 
(1924) 34 per cents. standing at only 104}, and certain other stocks 
offering equal inducements, investors ought not to be backward in 
seizing the opportunity. Making necessary allowances for re- 
demption, it is a safe rule to rely upon stocks going to a basis on 
which the yield will not be over 3 per cent. 


Assurance 


As usual, the Scottish Provident shows that it is working at a 
very low rate of expenditure, not 11 per cent. of the premium 
income. The office is sound, and the report satisfactory; but, 
unfortunately, the margin between the interest yield and the rate 
assured on liabilities is small, and it seems time that the valuation 
of the latter should be reduced. Perhaps much of the narrowness 
of margin may be explained by the low premium rates charged. 
The office has not done so well in new business, but in that respect 
itis no worse off than most others. In any event, there is no 
cause to complain of the position of the office, which continues in 
the front rank, and has its own peculiar attractions. 
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We wish that we could speak equally well of the Equitable of 
New York. Mere business figures, which may mean little or 
nothing, are phenomenal. But immediately one examines the 
figures a little more closely, doubts arise. The office is a giant, 
but it has blemishes. The interest earnings are high, much higher 
than is usual with English offices. But, on the other hand, the 
rate assumed is also very high, so that the result is not so very 
wonderful. Claims are larger, and expenditure very heavy indeed. 
As for the so-called surplus, one can only ask, as has so often been 
asked already, where are the policy-holders and their bonuses ? 
However much we may be struck by mere figures, the Equitable 
does not make such a remarkable showing, if these figures are 
criticised from the point of view of an observer with some little 
knowledge of the assurance world. 

We have drawn attention already to the heavy fire losses 
incurred in the States and the unprofitable business done there, 
thanks to rate-cutting, It is thought that 1900 will be still more 
disastrous than 1899, for the losses so far have been very bad. 


Notes and News 


Investors with a ‘‘ gilt-edged ” bias will have noted that the London 
County Council is shortly issuing a very big loan at 23 per cent. 
In 1897 the Council floated a ‘*Consolidated” loan at “par,” but 
subsequent 23 per cent. offers have varied between a minimum of 90 and 
93 percent. Earlier 2} per cent. loans went as low as 88}. If the new 
issue is attempted before mid-April, it is possible that in the condition of 
the Money market it will have to come out well under 90 per cent. The 
County Council is piling up its indebtedness at a startling rate. 

There was no truth in the rumour that the Russian Government con- 
templated buying up the Russian oil-fields at Baku. But the companies 
there seem bent on increasing capital. The Baku Company is already 
over-capitalised, in our opinion ; but it is issuing £100,000 more. The 
Schibaieff was doing much the same a few days ago. But it has more 
strings to its bow than most, its refinery trade being important. 

Evidences of returning prosperity are forthcoming in the figures for 
the Australasian banks. Last year deposits increased by over 46,000,000, 
and are now much on the level of advances. Seven years ago the margin 
was some £ 30,000,000 in excess of deposits, so that the banks are in a 
much sounder position, and will be able to undertake the forthcoming 
business from a much better basis. The banks continue to wipe out their 
old obligations at a very rapid rate. 

An issue of £260,000 four per cent. registered mortgage debentures of 
the New Cape Central Railway is announced by Messrs. Emile Erlanger 
« Co. The present issue represents a mortgage debt of £4,000 per mile 
upon the proposed section of the railway to Riversdale, and will be 
secured as a first charge upon the same as well as upon the rolling stock, 
and will also be charged, subject to the existing mortgages of £100,000 
and £125,000 respectively, upon the rest of the Company’s undertaking. 

The Agent-General of Western Australia has received a deputation 
from several of the leading mining companies protesting against the new Act 
authorising a tax of 5 per cent. on the profits of the companies. The 
deputation seemed willing to agree to 2} per cent., but asked for 
consideration. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s iss e. 


Nemo. —No, wedonot recommendit. The British Columbian Govern- 
ment guarantees the bond interest, but not the principal. This is due in 
1915. Owing toa dispute there is no provision for a sinking fund, and 
the reason that the bonds are so low is that the principal is in jeopardy. 
The earnings are totally out of proportion to the interest on the capital, so 
that in 1915 matters may be very awkward unless some fortunate arrange- 
ment is made ere then. 

Tommy Dop.—The traffics are more profitable, for until recently 
much of the traffic receipts was due to stone carried for the Vera Cruz 
harbour works at a very narrow margin of profit. The market is limited. 
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IN PASSING 


NoT since 1513 has the Hereditary Earl Marshal of England 
taken the field in a position of authority. That Duke of Norfolk's 
success at Flodden Field augurs, we hope, happily for the present 
Duke of Norfolk’s speedy arrival at Pretoria at the head of his 
corps. The fact of his resigning the office of Postmaster-General 
has been universally regretted ; for his having resigned the post 
may afford an excuse for employers to permanently fill the places 
of others who have gone to fight in the Transvaal. 


Of the Duke of Norfolk there are many anecdotes. His ap 
pearance is the reverse of imposing, as is shown by this true 
incident. One day, at his beautiful place Arundel Castle, he saw 
a number of trippers damaging his property. So he bade them 
clear out of the plantation, whereupon he was greeted with “Git 
along. Ain’t the Dook got any keepers, that a little counter. 
skipper like you should have his say.” The Duke hereupon ex- 
plained who he was, only to be greeted with roars of laughter. 
“ Why the Dook goes to dine at Marlborough House, and they'd 
never have a little man like you in the servants’ hall.” 


The sorrow of the Duke's life is that his son, Lord Arundel, 
was born deaf, dumb, and blind. Not only has every physician 
of note in Europe been consulted, but the Duke has gone on 
special pilgrimages to Rome and to Lourdes on behalf of the 
afflicted son, to whom he is deeply attached. He is, of course, 
the leading English Roman Catholic, and he is remarkably broad- 
minded ; whilst his munificent charity knows no sect. He draws 
most of his great wealth from Sheffield, where he was Mayor in 
1895. He was also leader of the great English Catholic deputa- 
tion to Pope Pius 1X., the other English peers being Lord Ripon, 
the late Lord Denbigh, and the late Lord Gainsborough. They 
were said to be the four worst-dressed gentlemen in England in 
their day. 


Our Peers and Commoners who patriotically joined the 
Yeomanry, and are now on the way to the front, have found 
soldiering a little more trying than electioneering. A lady pas- 
senger on the —— Casé/e, writing as the vessel neared Cape Town, 
says : “I found several old friends amongst the Yeomanry ; but I 
have not seen much of them, as they have been kept hard at drills 
allday. These drills have given us a good deal of amusement, 
for most of the men had little idea of soldiering when we started. 
It was funny to see Corporal Lord —— sent back again and again 
until he could salute his superior officer in a proper fashion, and 
poor Trooper ——, M.P., was pulled up for wearing some parts of 
his kit wrong way up. The Corporal Lord has been reduced to 
the ranks for some offence or other. He says ‘it is a beastly 
bore,’ but does not seem to mind otherwise. The Yeomanry are 
paying first-class fare, but they are all in the second class except 
the officers. They have their own mess after the second-class 
people are finished, and do themselves very well. We have had 
two days’ sports—which were very good—two dances, and two 
concerts, so far. We are all dying for news, and wonder what has 
happened since we left Southampton—whether it will be all over 
by the time we arrive. 


“There are three young Engineer subalterns on board, 
unattached, going out to join something there, and, if you please, 
these young daisies objected to the Yeomanry using the smoking- 
room, and got the captain to turn them out. The Yeomanry, of 
course, are furious, especially as their own colonel and officers did 
not mind, and now these 150 men have to smoke where they can. 


“ We have all been inoculated in batches,” adds this fair pas- 
senger. ‘It is not at all a pleasant business. The first twenty- 
four hours one has a very sorry time of it. The temperature goes 
up to 103, and the glands of the abdomen, legs, and arms become 
swollen and stiff. You have to stay in bed, and the agony you go 
through I shall not soon forget, besides being shut up in a cabin, 
temperature in the shade $5, and no air, on just the day we crossed 
the Line. However, I am glad it is done and over; it ensures 
one for eighteen months. There are lots of society women on 
board, all on the war-path—some going to cook ; some to write 
Tommy’s letters and to read to him; some to be ‘useful in any 
way they can’—and the amount of rubbish they talk during one 
day is astonishing.” 


Mr. Dolmetsch gave a fascinating lecture on old English 
instruments at the Women’s Institute or Monday last. He was 
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far more happy on this occasion than at his recent lecture before 
the Stage Society, when he became involved in rather aimless 
digressions upon Shakespearian readings. On the present occa- 
sion his score of musical illustrations ranged from “ Willow, 
Willow,” and “ The Canaries,” to a Sonata by Charles Bach ; and he 
played on a lovely old lute with nineteen strings, as well as ona 
tenor viol, virginal, harpsichord, and cithern. A crowded audience 
listened with marked appreciation. 


The palmist incurs grave responsibilities, as a recent divorce 
case has reminded us, and so does the editor who extends the 
palmist’s fame. A _ well-authenticated story reaches us from 
America of a man, apparently sane, who committed suicide after 
reading an article in a popular English magazine entitled “Some 
famous Hands.” Amongst the illustrations was an impression of 
a suicide’s palm, which he found to resemble his own. He wrote 
a few lines against the margin of the picture, and then shot him- 
self. The article brought the writer, Miss Maud Churton, nearly 
a hundred letters from all parts of the globe, as far as China, some 
of them of an extraordinary character. 


The sudden death of M. de Correa is something more than a 
loss to the ranks of Ministers at the Court of St. James’s, for 
M. de Correa was a social personality, and, like the Portuguese 
Minister, M. de Soveral, he had become a member of the best 
social set in London. It is always asserted that he introduced 
Bridge to the notice of his intimate friend the Prince of Wales. 
He was an immense favourite and a capital talker both at dinner 
and afterwards. A keen and critical musician, he always con- 
tended that the loss of charm caused by singing in the German 
way proved that the Italian school gave most pleasure to the ear. 
As a financier he was an expert, and he was deplorably depressed 
by the state of Italian stock and currency during the brief period 
when he was Brazilian Minister at Rome. 


TO 


In huts and palaces are mourners found, 

As on the far-off fields of death in turn 

Leap the dread lots from Fortune’s fatal urn : 
And those not yet in cords of sorrow bound, 
But listening everywhere the doleful sound 

Of others’ griefs, still ask, Who next shall mourn, 
Of brother, son, or dearer yet forlorn? 

To whom shall next the cup of pain go round ? 
We know not ; if anon to thee and me, 

Let not our hearts then chide us that we heard 
Of pangs, which other souls did search and try, 
To this their anguish yielding, it might be, 
The trivial offering of a passing sigh, 

While all our deeper heart remained unstirred, 





From ‘*In Time of War," by the late Archbishop Trench, 
(Aegan Paul. 6d.) 


The death of poor Lygon, writes an old schoolfellow, removes a 
rattling good officer. He was the only brother of Lord Beau- 
champ, Governor of New South Wales, and half-brother to Lady 
Ampthill. At Eton he never had the priggish manner of his elder 
brother, but he had a pretty trick of blushing which earned him 
the nickname of the Maiden. Asa soldier he was conscientious, 
whilst he was a splendid linguist. Socially he was well liked and 
his moral character was absolutely beyond reproach. In the 
Malvern country his familiar figure will be much regretted, for he 
was keenly interested in the welfare of the poor, and a good rider. 


America has once more beaten Great Britain at Chess by six 
games to four, and if this be repeated next year, good-bye to the 
Newnes Trophy. It will then have been won three times in suc- 
cession and serve henceforth as an ornament to the Manhattan 
Chess Club. Does this mean that England must knuckle down 
to “The States” as inferior at “the most intellectual” pastime ? 
Not quite, we think. The Americans have a democratic method 
of electing their team so as to get the best men, whereas ours is 
chosen much as our early generals were for South Africa. Barring 
Mr. Blackburn, who drew with the American champion quite in 
his best and most delightful manner, it contained no one who had 
not equals and probably superiors outside. It is to be hoped that 
a wider net will be cast next year, and an endeavour made to find 
out who really are the best English players. Meanwhile the City 
of London Club is setting a good example. It has organised a 
tournament of its own, for April, in which amateurs and pro- 
fessionals are to compete for prizes worth striving for. The 
Organisers, however, ought to petition Lord Roberts to keep 
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things quiet in South Africa. Should he persist in furnishing 
materials for copy about “battles, sieges, fortunes,” the brutal 
London editor will allow but microscopic space to the warfare in 
Grocers’ Hall Court. 


A mot of last week’s Musical Directors’ dinner at the Trocadero ! 
Mr. “Jimmy” Glover, that well-known and popular member of 
the confraternity, had spoken in characteristically humorous and 
expansive style and Mr. George Alexander had the farol/e. The 
valuable services rendered to actors by the humble musicians 
below the footlights, he submitted, too often went unrecognised. 
And for the rest, why should not the parts be occasionally re- 
versed? Then one might hope perhaps some day to see Mr. 
Charles Wyndham (it might be) wielding the Jé/on, with Mr. 
Glover strutting it on the stage as Cyrano de Bergerac. Needless 
to say roars of laughter greeted this happy sally, which were not 
diminished when the speaker gently underlined his hit by adding 
in those dulcet tones which he commands so well—* Who 
knows ?” 


The artistic colony which has Bushey for its headquarters has 
been greatly entertained by the story of his triumphs at Berlin 
which Mr. Herkomer, R.A., has sent home for the edification of 
his pupils. It was known before—for he himself has said it—that 
Mr. Herkomer was a man of many accomplishments, for is there 
any branch of the art, from the writing of plays to the painting of 
pictures, at which he has not tried his hand? But few were pre 
pared to expect from him what he now tells us he has achieved in 
the role of international intermediary. The Anglo-German entente 
has been fairly re-established as a consequence of his brief stay in 
the German capital. With the Kaiser Mr. Herkomer expresses 
himself in terms of unfeigned satisfaction, while finally and inci- 
dentally German art itself has been saved, one is led to believe. 
Before Mr. Herkomer’s coming various evil tendencies had been 
asserting themselves. His advent has knocked these on the head, 
and inspired by his precepts and examples, the Art of the Father- 
land has been brought back to the paths of virtue in the very nick 
of time. 


Vice-Admiral Sir H. Rawson, commanding the Channel 
Squadron, has been placed in a very false position by the action of 
the Rear-Admiral and two senior Captains, who have unnecessarily 
displayed the thinness of their skins. These officers, in mufti, were 
driving through Castletown, when they met three engine-room 
artificers in uniform, and the latter failed to salute. Thereupon 
all the engine-room artificers in the Channel Fleet had their leave 
stopped until the defaulters’ names were sent in. A question in 
Parliament followed, and Mr. Macartney, the Financial Secretary, 
refused to interfere in a matter of discipline ; but since then the 
embargo has been withdrawn. Either Sir H. Rawson was wrong 
in ordering the original punishment of the innocent, or he was 
weak in withdrawing his sentence before satisfaction had been 
given ; but that is a mere side issue. The important question is, 
how far our naval officers in plain clothes are entitled to the 
salute from men who do not belong to their ships, and who do not 
know them by sight? No man, certainly no petty officer, would 
deliberately snub a senior officer ; nor is it in accordance with 
common sense or naval discipline that men should salute every one 
they meet, lest they make a mistake. The three officers who were 
out for a drive on pleasure evidently took their pleasure sadly, or 
they would not have returned to their ships in such bellicose 
spirits. 
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A SONG 


THE mariner climbs the Western main 
On even keel for home, 

Foretastes his welcome, counts his gain, 
And sings with the singing foam. 


But my proud argosy, that went 
A farther quest for thee, 
Lies, by unfriendly tempests rent, 
Sunk in a nameless sea. 
W. L. Watson. 


PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 
V—THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS 


GUNNERSBURY, W., is not far from Kew. 
and the Thames flows at its gates. Close at hand are 
Kew Green and Turnham Green. In some of the houses 
bordering on Kew Green the wayfarer can be accommo- 
dated with tea for ninepence, as at a watering-place. 
Gunnersbury proper, however, consists for the most part 
of detached and semi-detached villa residences, with occa- 
sional meadows and expanses of garden. Through the 
heart of the place, as it were, runs the Chiswick High 
Road. And on one side of this thoroughfare, backed up 
by fields and flanked by gardens, stands the parish church 
of St. James’s. The Hammersmith, Turnham Green, and 
Kew trams pass the gates—rather palatial trams with red 
sides and large windows. In the church of St. James’s, 
for the past four Sunday afternoons, the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, special preacher at Westminster Abbey, Royal 
Institution lecturer, &c., has been preaching on ‘‘ Some of 
Christ’s Hard Sayings.” I went to hear him on Sunday 
afternoon last, when he was announced to continue a dis- 
course on the Bible, ‘‘It has been said by them of old 
(Old Testament), but I say unto you” (New Testament). 

The service began at half-past three o’clock. I arrived 
at that hour and found Mr. Haweis already in the pulpit. 
The church, a fairly commodious one, was comfortably 
full, and the singing of a hymn was in progress. Over 
many heads I could distinguish the preacher, a stoutish 
man of no great height, clothed on with a white gown and 
black bands, and possessed of a roundish, sallowish, clean- 
shaven face, and moderately long, straight, dark hair. 
Presently, when the hymn was finished, he offered a 
prayer. Then we had another hymn and the sermon. 

Mr. Haweis started with such businesslike abruptness 


It has a fine air, 
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that I did not quite catch his text. But I imagine that x 
occurs in the second verse of Jeremiah xxxvi., ‘“‘ Take 
thee a roll of a book, and write therein all the words that 
I have spoken unto thee.” There are several other por- 
tions of Jeremiah that would have fitted almost as well, 
but I believe I have quoted the right one. In any case, it 
was plain from the outset that Mr. Haweis had not 
come to deliver anything in the way of a_perfunc- 
tory stop-gap oration. He reviewed briefly, fluently, 
and in words that had evidently been well considered, 
his sermon of the previous Sunday afternoon. Where- 
after, with a directness that must have startled some of 
the less open. minded of his congregation, he went on to 
put the case for a newer, broader, more liberal, and 
more intellectual acceptation of the written Scripture, 
Verbal inspiration he dismissed frankly and forthwith, as 
being practically out of the question; inspiration as to 
facts he would admit, with reservations necessitated by 
the fallibility of chroniclers, copyists, and so forth. But 
moral and spiritual inspiration he would insist upon. The 
Book was its own incontrovertible witness in this regard, 
and if the lesson unfolded had been perfected only by a 
species of evolution, there it was—perfect, whole, 
beautiful, unassailable, and not to be got away from. 

Then there were the questions of what the Bible pro- 
fesses to know and what it professes to teach. In the 
matter even of physical knowledge it was not such a 
bad guide after all. It had nothing to fear from science. 
Indeed, the further science went, the more thoroughly 
established became the physical theories set forward in 
Genesis. Indeed, what could more accurately accord with 
received scientific opinion as to the origin of matter and 
the making of the world than ‘‘In the beginning... 
the earth was without form and void; and darkness was. 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be light”? And what, in the main, agreed more 
substantially with the theory of evolution than the 
description of the Creation which followed? While of 
human nature, of man, of mortal passions, emotions, 
weaknesses, foibles, the Bible displayed a greater know- 
ledge than any other book in any literature. And as for 
doing, it was full of recipes. It had accomplished marvels, 
and was still accomplishing them. Let every man take 
it and read it aright, with reverent spirit and understand- 
ing mind, and he could want no surer, sounder, faithfuller 
guide to the art of living. 

All this, and much more, Mr. Haweis put forward in 
good set terms—cogently, eloquently, and without 
fumbling. His voice may not be too mellifluous, but his 
energy and power are amazing, and his earnestness quite 
carries one away. No one will sleep with such a man 
in the pulpit; no one will listen to him without being 
compelled to thought. 

Sermon over, we had the benediction and a proces- 
sional hymn, and then we separated. 

A quarter of an hour later, the congregation having 
meanwhile dispersed, there issued from the vestry door a 
little man in a fur coat and silk hat, well muffled round 
the chin, and walking with the aid of a stick. He came 
slowly to the gate, hailed a passing ‘‘ Hammersmith, 
Turnham|Green, and Kew” tram and got in. It was the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis going home. 


THE fact that Colonel Gough has been placed on half-pay is 
entirely due to the close of his term in command of the gth Lancers. 
He will now obtain no other appointment before the inquiry the 
Government have promised, which will be held so soon as 
Lord Methuen and other officers return from the front. Colonel 
Gough has been hunting in Berwickshire, and has discussed his 
affairs in the hunting-field with the utmost candour. He frets 
much at not being allowed to continue on active service, but some 
private letters from officers in his regiment written to friends at 
home show that the feeling in the corps is not entirely on his 
side. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
FOR THE GODS 


Tue persons who sit in the shilling gallery and mock 
us are, after all, persons. They possess, or, at any rate, 
possessed of late, a shilling. They possess, also, natures 
which are in some sort impressionable. They have tears 
to shed, risibles that can be tickled, hands to clap, and 
breath wherewith to whistle. Yet if it be known that 
one would entertain them dramatically, and without 
special regard to the cultured stalls, your serious critic 
puts his seriousness in his pocket, casts away his fountain 
pen, and, for the time being, will no more. 

And if you take the trouble to ask him why, he will 
give you fifty excellent reasons. Melodrama, he observes, 
is not, as a rule, art. The function of the critic is to 
appraise art. How shall he appraise that which is not 
there? In a measure, of course, he is painfully right. 
The fare from which the gods derive delight, which is 
ambrosia to them and red and yellow wine, really will 
not bear certain kinds of examination. The less one 
examines it the better. At most, it is but the outward, 
visible, and distinctly gaudy efflorescence of inward and 
spiritual bathos. Also, it has been worn to threads. 

On the other hand it pleases the gods. Not to put too 
fine a point upon it, this is the great matter. The gods 
have a right to be pleased, if they wish to be pleased. 
They can pay for it. And to be able to pay is everything 
in this world. As for the critic, let him labour under no 
misapprehension. The gods are capable of rubbing along 
very well without him. All the same, in neglecting them 
as he does he is missing a useful opportunity. 

These words have been wrung out of us by what is 
taking place at the Royal Princess’s Theatre. For weeks 
past the management thereof, assisted by Mr. Charles 
Warner, have presented nightly to the gods, ‘* Drink.” 
Owing to the Budget, perhaps, ‘‘ Drink” is now with- 
drawn. In its place we have that wonderful piece of 
work ‘‘It’s Never too Late to Mend.” According to 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, the vogue of Charles Reade, 
novelist, is dying out. Mr. McCarthy probably knows. 
But until the spirit and inclination of the gods undergo 
some vast and incalculable change, the dramatised 
version of the most famous of Reade’s stories seems likely 
to keep the stage. It was received on the occasion of our 
visit to the Princess’s with signs of approval which there 
could be no mistaking. Not only had the gods them- 
selves mustered in force, but, to give a cachet to the feast, 
so to speak, there was a considerable sprinkling of clear 
starch and Rimmel in stalls and boxes. Only the critics 
were absent. Consequently nobody yawned, nobody 
seemed bored. Applause came at the right places, un- 
restrained laughter was toward for the quips and cranks 
of the low comedian, and when slow music and limelight 
occurred sundry of the womenfolk wept. What more 
could be desired ? 

Curiously enough, the drama has little or no moral 
bearing. It comes nowhere near justifying its title. 
Melodrama seldom does. You are presented with a 
matter of five persons who have need to mend. One of 
them dies, one of them wins all hearts by his able support 
of the fairly lucky hero, one of them gets dismissed ‘' Her 
Majesty’s service,” and the remaining two—the arch- 
rascals of the piece—end up in Act IV. with ‘‘ the 
darbies” on their wrists. Nobody mends, nobody re- 
pents. And the gods do not mind in the least. They 
get real hens gobbling grain at the back of a farmyard, 
real doves in a dovecote, a more or less faithful scenic 
reproduction of the interior of a prison, an Australian 
waterfall with real water, a nugget of gilded stone dug 
from aheap of rubble with real picks, a white man, 
painted black, who runs people through the body with a 
cotton-headed spear and attacks lucifer-matches with a 
hatchet, much grinding of teeth on the part of a wicked 
plutocrat, much innocuous sentiment from a simple 
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yeoman’s daughter and a clergyman, and a wedding 
wherewith to make a finish. These things satisfy them. 

As for the performers, they are neither better nor worse 
than the play. Mr. Charles Warner’s Tom Robinson 
goes down and is well done. Mr. C. Pitt Jackson also 
does well as ‘Mr. Meadows,” and Mr. Phillips puts for- 
ward a capital Peter Crawley, while Miss Beatrice Homer 
and Miss Flo Langton extract all that is to be extracted 
from the parts of Susan Merton and Josephs. 

And, on the whole, despite the silence of the critics, 
“It’s Never too Late to Mend” is worth seeing if only 
for old sake’s sake. 


KING SOLOMON AND THE 
HOOPOES 


It chanced King Solomon rode on his way 

Through the hot radiance of an Eastern day ; 

The fierce sun shining in a cloudless sky 

Dried the broad rivers with a burning eye. 

The desert stretched its barren waste of sand, 

A sultry, shadowless, and fiery land ; 

Even the lizards crept among the rocks 

That gave small shelter to the thirsty flocks, 

And still the sun rode high and skies were bright : 

“ Would God,” quoth Solomon, “ that it were night.” 


Ev’n as he spake a sound of many wings 
Smote on his senses with their flutterings, 
Around his brow and in the path he made 
Gently there fell a cool and pleasing shade; 
The sun was hidden and a moving screen 
Cast a full shadow where the light had been. 


Amazed the king upglanced and was aware 

Of many hoopoes hovering in the air, 

Each, wing to wing, with soft and feathery beat 
Winnowed the blue, and fanned the noonday heat, 
And as they fluttered on a myriad wing, 

“ Brothers,” they whispered, “let us shade the king.” 


Now Solomon not only knew all things 

That appertain to man, but whisperings 

Of other lives unto his heart could take, 

And both with bird and beast could answer make ; 
He understood the language of the streams, 

He could divine the hidden sense in dreams, 

The wisdom of the stars, the false and true, 

And things most wise and mystic, these he knew. 


So heart and mind refreshed by the cool shade, 

He courteous speech unto the bird-throng made. 
‘God knows,” quoth he, “I thank you for your care 
That seeks to shield me from the noonday glare. 
Brothers, I recompense the service shown.” 

And unto each he gave a golden crown. 


“ Great King!” the chief among the hoopoes cried, 
“O be not angry, nor thy servants chide ; 

But we are birds, and golden crowns will vex 

And be a load upon our slender necks, 

We shall not be so free to fly or sing 

If thou take not thy crowns again, O king !” 


Then Solomon withdrew his mighty word 
Praising the simple wisdom of the bird. 

“ For well it were,” quoth he, “if man might know 
A juster value of a worldly show, 

And live beyond the care of outward things 

That with its weight constrains the spirit’s wings.” 


And as he mused, the sun, a crimson globe, 
Sank in the mountains ; and the dusky robe 
Of starry twilight veiled the dying day, 
And heat and weariness were fled away. 


Then to the birds he granted their request, 

But ere they flew gave each a golden crest, 

A little crest as light as feathered wing, 

That tells how once the hoopoes served a king. 
CLARISSA. 





The 
THE SLEEPERS 


TueEreE lay a man on clovered ground, 
Whose sleep was death, he slept so sound ; 
A child drew near with watchful eyes— 

He smiling waked, and saw the skies. 


{ know a soul that’s fast asleep, 

His dreams are sad, I hear him weep ; 
I bend and gaze for pity’s sake— 

But all in vain, he will not wake. 


LAuRENCE ALMA TADEMA, 


TRIED 


No man knows, until he is tried. 

Martin Crane—young, a gentleman of education, priding him- 
self upon a certain originality of thought and action, in the habit 
of asking: “How can men follow each other like a flock of 
sheep?” and of talking a good deal about Martin Crane—was 
tried. 

The bazaar was in full swing ; it “went” as only a French 
bazaar will go—with the expansive volatility of the frills and 
furbelows that decorated the stalls, the bare rafters of the ceiling, 
the walls, the women’s dresses ; commerce was brisk, the air was 
full of repartee, of sallies, and laughter. 

Martin Crane, very smartly clothed, leaning on a crutch- 
handled stick with his legs crossed, talked smilingly in his best 
French, which was not very good, to the pretty woman selling him 
a flower. He was pleased with himself, with his companion, with 
his surroundings ; he was even willing to admit that in the matter 
of functions and of tongues the Foreigner held sway. Hetold the 
pretty woman so, told her frankly, making it clear in his best 
French. The pretty woman was charmed, and sold him her most 
expensive flower for five times its value ; and the bazaar “ went.” 
Martin Crane, leaning on his stick, drew himself a little apart in a 
smiling reverie. He prided himself on studying human nature. 
He reflected that everything was really very “nice.” Such things 
didn’t do in England ! One could hardly expect it—these people 
were so different ; they had no reserve force, no self-control ; all 
froth, all manner! He drew his hand over his clean-shaven chin 
and mouth, and brushed back the fair hair behind his ear under 
his hat ; he prided himself upon his self-control. They were very 
charming though, that is, except the men !—a curious thing, one 
never met what one would exactly call a “gentleman” abroad ; 
one didn’t know what it was, something wanting of self-contain- 
ment—who knows ?—one never was certain. So Martin Crane 
smiling, studied human nature, and enjoyed himself. . .. Somehow 
—no one knew how—there came a rush of hot air, a blaze of flame 
shot up at the far end of the gaudy room. In an amazed hush 
words on people’s lips fell unspoken, like insects with scorched 
wings ; a babel of cries and screams arose; a mob of terrified 
men, women, children seethed down the room; and the flames 
spread behind them. 

Martin Crane’s smile withered, he dropped his stick. He was 
at the farthest end from the flames. He marked the rush with 
disapproval. 

“Just what one would have expected of those fellows—exactly 
like a flock of sheep. No danger if they'd only keep calm. The 
first thing is to let the women and children out.” He prided him- 
self on originality of thought. He ran, waving his hat and calling : 
“ This way, ladies, suivez moi!” almost cool enough to remember 
to speak in French. He would hold the exit and pass the women 
out. It was blocked with packing cases. 

“ Just like the brutes!” Back, down the centre aisle, followed 
by shrieking women and children. He noticed that several women 
remained motionless, some with dazed looks, some standing with 
eyes upturned, one or two kneeling. The flames spread. 

“In the middle—the only chance.” He spoke in English now, 
The crowd surged from the burning end, and beat him back. 

“Brutes ! cads! if you were only 24 

The foremost in the struggling crowd were men. 
his hat now ; his face was deadly white. 

“Discipline! Women first, gentlemen! women first!" The 
cry was like a whisper in a hell of shrieks. 

The flames spread. From a burning sea above bits of scorched 
wood and cloth fell on the outskirts of the mob; yells of pain 
mingled with the moans of fainting women and the shouts of 
terror-ridden men. Martin Crane looked back. 

“The other way! Back! through a window——” The crowd 
pressed him from behind. He was wedged in—no longer able to 





He had lost 
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be original—women in front of him, women behind, and the 
flames creeping on overhead. Volumes of smoke choked him ; a 
bit of wood, only a small piece, brushed against him, singeing his 
cheek and coat as it fell. He put his foot on it. He had time in 
that half-minute while he was heaved in the grip of the crowd to 
think of many things—of the cheer from the foundering American 
ship in Samoa Harbour ; of the “ sinkin’ Victorier’s jollies” ; of 
the value of discipline ; of Martin Crane; of a girl at home; of 
all those things which are good at twenty-five ; but especially of 
Martin Crane. Something terrible and sickening caught him 
with a clutch in the left side—a clutch he had never felt before ; 
the clutch of white, deadly fear, the awful, irresponsible clutch of 
panic, that creature of crowds. Suffocating, he was borne a little 
nearer to the door ; he was vouchsafed a glimpse of the haven of 
refuge. Then—a pity !—he lost his individuality ; it merged in 
the crowd—that despised and seething crowd—of maddened, 
hunted animals, battling unreasoningly for their poor lives. He 
no longer reasoned, only felt that he had a lifein him. He ceased 
to be a man; he became a prisoned animal, a rat in a trap, with 
a life to be smoked and scorched out of him. 

“OQ God!” The cry was rent out of him; with it went all 
that differentiated Martin Crane from any other human animal, 
and left him naked, face to face with that great and awful law 
which says “ Fight for your life !” 

The woman on his right fell suffocated in a dead faint : it freed 
his right arm. A dull thud; the woman in front of him went 
down. He had struck her! He looked at her face as he passed 
over her ; it was the pretty woman who had sold him the flower. 
The look conveyed nothing to him then—a rat in a trap struggling 
for a chance of escape. 

He struck right and left ; the flames spread ; smoking beams 
fell. A ghastly, sickening squeeze, a great heave from behind, 
something gave way; he was thrust into the air, breathless, 
bruised, bleeding. He crawled away on his hands and knees, and 
sank upon the cool ground. 

He lay, and knew nothing, thought nothing. ... He raised 
himself ; the flames were shooting high into the sky behind ; black 
smoke rolled away on the wind; a shifting crowd swarmed round 
the building. His burnt sleeve crumbled in his hand; his arm 
felt as if a hot iron were laid upon it ; the reek of burning was in 
his nostrils. 

A withered flower still clung in his buttonhole. He remem- 
bered; he saw everything clearly, everything which he had not 
seen when he had been a rat in a trap struggling for dear life. 
He saw the women! Great God! the women he had struck. 
He saw the face of the pretty woman who had sold him the 
flower—an upturned face, white and bleeding. He saw the 
cowering look on another woman’s half-turned face. Worst of all, 
he saw the women standing motionless, with eyes raised to the 
flame-wrapt roof. He cried out, and staggered to his feet. He 
rushed into the flames, worked like three men, did wonders, and 
all the time he thought: “ Has anybody seen? Does anybody 
know ?” 

When it was all over he slunk away bleeding and exhausted, 
and the thought went with him. And this, atall events, is certain: 

Whatever credit and joy Martin Crane shall have in after-life, 
the thought—perpetual and haunting—“ Has anyone seen? Does 
anyone know ?” will never quite leave him. 

JOHN SINJOHN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IT is to be hoped that the powerful appeal of Mr. William Digby 
published in your last issue will bring home to the nation the 
gravity of the position of India. 

We have a great charge, a heavy responsibility, in India, and 
we are shirking our duties. We are generous with our charity ; 
but it is not so much Great Britain’s money that India wants as 
her brains. 

Mr. Digby arrives at three very definite and pointed con- 
clusions— 

1. Famine is preventible. 

2. Poverty, causing the famine, is due to economic drain. 

3. Our economics are at fault in India. 

India’s happiness and prosperity depend directly on correct 
economics, and we must seek out the faults and find some drastic 
remedy. 

It is a recognised fact that an abundant circulation of money 
is necessary to the commercial prosperity of a country. India’s 
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rulers have seen fit to suspend the coinage of silver, and, against 
the natural laws, against the will and wishes of the Indian people, 
to force on thema gold standard. On the one hand, the advantage 
to be derived from a gold standard is facility of means of ex- 
change with Britain, and rendering stable the values of property, 
&c., acquired by Europeans, so that its withdrawal home will not 
cause the owner loss. However desirable the strengthening of 
the bond between India and Britain, it cannot be attained by 
means that weaken the internal strength of the country. A main- 
tenance of the silver standard would mean— 

1. Plentiful currency. 

2. Stimulated export trade and large increase in profits there- 
from. 

3. Increase of internal trade and rise in the prices of native 
products. 

4. The Bombay and other mills, instead of working at a loss 
and closing their doors, would be in full swing, as the Japan and 
China mills are. 

As long as India’s military and civil servants are paid in 
rupees there will exist partisans to a gold standard. Let the 
Government of India fix the salaries of all its Europeans in 
sterling, and pay them in gold. This would allow officials to 
pronounce an unbiassed opinion on the silver standard of the 
country. They would be able to save and remit home without 
loss, and the purchasing power of their salary expended in India 
would be increased. 

Railways.—No country can thrive whose railways are so un- 
developed as in India. There is only one great system. Many 
thriving towns are a hundred miles from a railway station ; and, 
while one district has plentiful supplies, these almost rot for means 
of transport, while another province is starving. Let England lend 
ten millions at three per cent. for the construction of railways 
through populous districts, and let the waterways of Bengal be 
opened up to the traffic of large barges, and let passable roads 
be constructed all over the country. 

Grain stores.—Each decade may expect two good seasons of 
large crops. What happens in India? The surplus is collected 
by dealers, who are obliged to pay the growers most inadequate 
prices because of the cost of transport, and the whole is exported 
at perhaps the lowest price of the decade, incident on the world’s 
abundant crops. 

If money were more plentiful this grain would be stored for 
future use, and advances made to the growers not at the exorbitant 
rate of 20 or 25 per cent. now required, but at a tariff no higher 
than in England, America, or even the Argentine Republic. Every 
year the area for the cultivation of jute, cotton, and other fibres is 
increased, and it means to some extent a reduction in the growth 
of rice, while wheat is grown and exported largely instead of rice, 
the natural food of the people. 

Our fellow-countrymen’s one object is to get rich and leave 
India ; but would not their life’s work have an altogether greater 
significance if their progress was enjoyed by the teeming millions 
of India? 

We have been gifted with power over India’s people. Let us 
use it for ‘heir benefit, and let the reward be the grateful thanks 
of that great dependency. If, on the other hand, we persist in 
legislating for the good of British commercial interests, the end 
will surely be the downfall of England in India and the loss of our 
power in Asia. 

The only means by which we can keep our hold of India is to 
feed its people, and make them happy and prosperous. 

157 Fenchurch Street, E.C. A. WIGGLESWORTH. 


‘*EXIT GOLF!” 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent “An Old Golfer” who is so eloquent 
about my article “Exit Golf,’ far from abusing me, merely 
emphasises, or rather confirms, my impressions. He calls me “a 
born duffer,” but what did I say? Golf produces the most narrow 
and intolerant class of individual to be found in these islands. 
Of course I am “a born duffer” to “ Old Golfer,” and proud to be 
one. Does he imagine I want to be a born golfer? Heaven 
preserve me from such a fate ! 

The poor man lower down speaks of golf as “a fine recrea- 
tion and a splendid trial of human nature.” This is nonsense. 
Clearly, “Old Golfer” knows nothing of either recreation or 
human nature. Compare golf with cricket or Rugby football. On 
the one side you have a cold, slow-blooded game, exactly the 
Cautious, judicious sort of a pastime that would emanate from a 
nation of lawyers; in every way symbolical of our modern 
civilisation, which is rapidly replacing skill and daring by cunning 
and the ignoble tactics of the Stock Exchange. Now cricket and 
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Rugby football call for “heart.” The great player has chivalry 
and something of that noble spirit which we admire in a fine 
soldier or other hero. And neither game desecrates a landscape 
or lays waste a countryside, or breeds a swarm of little cadgers 
who, instead of going to school or doing honest work, play the 
pack-ass and follow you about the ground. 

“A man playing golf must do nothing else,” says “ Old Golfer.” 
They evidently do nothing else, judging by your correspondent . 
and the specimens I have met. That is exactly what I complain 
of, and golf is a poor thing to monopolise any human body. If 
“Old Golfer” wishes further to condemn his “ fine recreation” and 
“splendid trial of human nature”! I am quite willing to assist. 
As for my being “a born duffer,’ I am willing, with three weeks? 
practice, to play “ Old Golfer” and beat him ; but not on the Hythe 
or any decent course—at Hackney, or in acoal-mine if he likes, for 
I am not one of those who are content to eat horse-flesh when 
good beef is about. ALBERT KINROSS, 

St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE FRESCOES 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


Some time ago you devoted a series of articles to the Royal 
Exchange frescoes, condemning the existing scheme and offering 
suggestions for a more decorative and suitable use of the building. 
Your hints seem to have borne fruit. Not only is Mr. Brangwyn, as 
you suggested, to be employed on a panel; but the subject, 
“Commerce,” is to be an allegory, and not another of those lifeless 
historical pieces which you so heartily condemned. ARS. 


PRACTICAL IMPERIALISM: A HINT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Imperial Federation is in sight ds a practical fact. Our 
Colonies are all drawing nearer to the Mother-country. It 
behoves Englishmen to help this movement by every means in 
their power, great and small. Amongst the small ways: Why 
should English manufacturers ship their goods to Canadian points 
by means of American steamship lines to New York and American 
railways to destination in Canada? Why should they not ship— 
the rates being equal—by Canadian steamship lines to Canadian 
ports, thence véé Canadian railways—their goods—the sale of 
which has only been made possible by the settlement of the 
country, as effected by the building and enterprise of these very 
Canadian railways which are boycotted when English shippers 
use American steamship lines and railways? WILLIAM JAMES. 

31 Vere Street, Weaste, Manchester. 


Mr. JOHN BELLOWS, who lately undertook the instruction of his 
friend Senator Hoar as to the precise origin of the Boer War; is a 
Quaker of the old school and a great believer in law and order. 
At his printing works in Gloucester, discipline of the patriarchal 
sort rules the roast, so to speak. If an employé be found guilty of 
dishonesty or other offence, Mr. Bellows warns him once that’ it 
will not do, and if the offence is repeated instant dismissal follows. 
“ The first time,” Mr. Bellows argues, “it is his fault. The second 
time, itis me.” Mr. Bellows’ letter to Senator Hoar has had its 
effect upon the Society of Friends. A Mr. Sturge of Birmingham 
having taken up the cudgels on behalf of Mr. Kruger, and “a 
large number of competent Friends” much sententious discussion 
is resulting. And Mr. Bellows’ latest word is this :— | #0" 


Thy pro-Kruger friends and thyself have gone to such 
lengths of unfairness in your presentation of the case that it is 
high time the truth should be brought home to you. Thow 
hast provoked me to this controversy about it, and I accept it, 
and mean to see it through. 


Mr. Sturge had better be careful. 





| HOTEL ALBEMARLE 


| PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
NEAR WAR OFFICE. 


REDECQRATED THROUGHOUT. 
HOTEL DE LUXE-CUISINE SOIGNEE. 


Telegrams—Hotel Albemarle, London. 
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Dray I remember a time when, after a discreet, old-maidish 
fashion, the error of realism flourished in water-colour 
art, and when “conscientious ” copies of Nature (a leaf at 
a time)—overwrought, niggled, false in general effect— 
formed the staple output of a generation that cared not for 
the beauties of broad, direct handling. It is difficult, on 
going round the Institute galleries, not to recall these 
stodgy memories with a tender regret, mingled with 
remorse, that we should have driven them from the field 
to give place to others so much worse. The rarity of the 
good pictures makes the character of the padding espe- 
cially noticeable, and I have seen few exhibitions where so 
large a preponderance of the pictures bore the stamp of 
insincerity. 

Of the three pictures by Mr. Gregory, the ‘‘ War 
Fund” study is the best—a thorough piece of draughts- 
manship and a miracle of execution. It is scarcely colour ; 
but it cleverly evades the necessity for colour. So much 
can hardly be said for ‘‘The Beggar Maid,” which is 
terribly dirty in passages. The subject should have been 
charming. The other is a study of a gentleman in 
costume, with his right leg apparently only loosely attached 
by a string to his body. 

Of the other figure pictures, Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
‘* Excommunicated ” resembles a hastily done illustration ; 
while Mr. Rainey’s Dutch pictures show ability, but are 
painted apathetically, as by one not too interested in his 
subjects. The best is the little canal scene in the first 
room. On either side of it are two of the best landscapes 
in the place—a stretch of sand and sea,by Mr. Leslie 
Thomson, and a sea studded with islands, by Mr. Frank 
Walton. Drily and methodically painted as usual, this 
picture has a distance that could hardly be better done, 
and Mr. Walton is to be congratulated. Excepting these, 
almost the only serious landscape is Mr. Aumonier’s rather 
melodramatic sunset effect, a powerful picture, out of 
place in such a show. Mr. Nisbet has a sky effect spoilt 
by a rank piece of blue, and Mr. John Reid two sketches, 
excellent as far as they go. 

The exhibition of the Ridley Art Club, being neither 
royal nor international, pretends to less than the Institute. 
It was, on the whole, very much better. Mr. Tuke’s 
studies and a sea-scape by Mr. Moffat Lindner were among 
the best pictures, and, of the drawings, I would wish to 
mention a girl looking at Japanese prints, by Mr. Shep- 
herd, and a very beautiful pale landscape, by Mr. St. Clair 
Simmons. E. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW. 


it has suddenly occurred to me that it is Lent. I feel I must 
celebrate it somehow, and the most fitting way is, I suppose, to 
give a tea. You see it serves the double purpose of a Lenten 
penance (for myself) and doing the polite to a host of acquaintances 
whom one would not dream of asking to dinner. Carlton is away 
fishing in Sutherland in a river full of floating icebergs instead of 
fish. He says it is quite nice, and, provided you dress like a 
North Sea fisherman, not too cold. There is no accounting for 
tastes. Anyway it is a good opportunity for me to get my tea 
over. I shall send out invitations to about three hundred people 
for next Friday, and only hope they won't all come. I never pro- 
vide buns for more than half the number I ask. It does not do 
to have a superfiuity of food on these occasions, it is so dreadful to 
‘see the same cakes coming up again, day after day, whilst they 
get staler and staler. The only other alternative is to have an 
overflow party the following day to eat up the remains. I went to 
a party the other day at Lady Wilmington’s ; there was only one 
mmacaroon left when I got there. I charitably concluded it was 
‘because I was so late ; but I have met quite a lot of people since 
who saw nothing but the macaroon. We had all felt too shy to 
at it. I wonder if she had an overflow party next day. At an- 
other tea I was at lately I felt sure the cakes were hired. There 
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was such a profuse display of them, but no knives were provided, 
Dolly Vayzell prodded one with a fork to see if it was real, but 
the butler fixed his eye on her so severely that Dolly had not the 
face to continue her investigations. Anyway she damaged it so 
much that I am sure Gunter refused to take it back. 

The degeneration in the type of men one meets at tea parties 
just now is, no doubt, due to the war. Nearly three hundred 
members of the Bachelor's are at the front, so at least Mr. Gillett 
told me at his party in the interval between shaking the hand of a 
Duchess and looking after Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 
Somebody else said that one night last week there were only 
seven members dining at the Naval and Military. The men who 
are left behind are making the most of their opportunities. I saw 
an elderly married Admiral—I suppose, however, there are no 
young Admirals—having quite a lively time with a pretty girl who 
would have barely given him a nod a few months ago, whilst quite 
old gentlemen are beginning to find themselves alarmingly 
popular. 

It is really very depressing, and I shudder to think what the 
season will be like. As a matter of fact, there will be no season. 
How can there be, when there are practically no men, and half 
the people one knows are in mourning or in a state of anxiety 
about relations in South Africa? Everybody wants to let their 
house, and nobody wants to hire one. Decayed peeresses who 
take girls out for the season for a sum down find there are no bids 
for their somewhat expensive introductions. Chaperonage of 
this kind is a strictly cash transaction, with a bonus if a suitable 
marriage is arranged. Of course the girl is always “the daughter 
of my greatest friend when I was a girl. Her mother lives in the 
country, and has asked me to take her about this year. Such a 
change from Slowshire, where a girl with Aer prospects ought not 
to be cooped up.” The stress on the personal pronoun stimulates 
interest, and the chaperon feels she is putting the best face on the 
situation. But in the coming seasonless season there will be no 
opportunity for this type of social speculation. Added to the war, 
there is the shadow of the coming General Election, for which 
political people are already beginning to retrench. 

The prospect is so gloomy that I am contemplating either 
retiring to bed for a six weeks’ rest cure or migrating to the 
country and feeding chickens. Of course the obvious thing to do 
would be to go abroad ; but Carlton is suffering from an attack of 
patriotism, and will not even hear of my customary visit to Paris 
in search of new fashions. Besides, the Exhibition will vulgarise 
everything, except Worth’s creative genius, and I can trust him 
to gown me well without crossing the Channel. Carlton can 
provide for the extra expenditure involved out of his own patriotic 
purse. So, as I am to be confined within the limits of the British 
islands, I am pining to scatter grain, in a pink frock, to chickens, 
who will appreciate my hospitality as little as my London guests 
will care for my tea on Friday. There is something so sylvan 
about feeding chickens —in a pink frock, of course. 

And pink is so fashionable just now. “ Pink frocks for pale 
people,” Carlton remarks when he sees an especially vivid one in 
the Park on Sunday. Just at this moment I can no more think 
of myself in the country except in a pink frock than I can think of 
green roses or chrysanthemums in May. I seem to feel an historical 
affinity with Marie Antoinette, who established a sort of Watteau 
farm at Trianon and dollified nature until even Rousseau must 
have thought it was Arcadia. Imagine having courtiers for 
labourers and maids-of-honour for milkmaids. I would do as 
much were Ia queen. Unfortunately Iam only myself, and the 
only notoriety I can hope to attain in this line will be to figure 
among the series of “fair farmeresses” in the ladies’ papers. I 
know undeviating regularity is necessary to success in poultry 
keeping. Now I am never regular in anything—hence, I suppose, 
the fascination of a pursuit where persistency is essential. 
Amateur farming is quite a social craze just now, and affords such 
a pleasant variation from golf or being lazy—which seem the two 
great resources of the country—always excepting that you can call 
on your neighbours. 

And from that may my Guardian Angel defend me! I would 
rather stand in a yard a whole morning feeding hens than spend 
half an hour hearing my mother-in-law’s country neighbours 
lamenting over the sins of London, where they never go, and 
obviously looking at me as if I were the embodiment of every 
social vice, just because I am wearing a hat of which they do not 
approve. 


I have known men, grossly injured in their affairs, depart 
pleased, at least silent, only because they were injured in good 
language, ruined in caresses, and kissed while they were struck 
under the fifth rib.— South. 
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LEGEND 


Is he as purely 


THE DON JUAN 


Is Don Juan a historical personage ? 
Spanish as the most of us believe? Is he a literary 
creation, and, if so, whence comes he? These are 
questions not to be answered offhand. The historian 
Pérez de Guzman mentions an Archbishop of Toledo, 
Don Pedro Tenorio, whose discreet discourse and im- 
maculate continence were the wonder of the fourteenth 
century. It has been asserted that the great Don Juan 
was the Archbishop’s kinsman, and one would have no 
objection to believe this if the relation between the two 
were made out; but it is not, and if it were, we should be 
almost as far as ever from establishing the hero’s 
Spanish descent. For the family name is of Galician- 
Portuguese origin : its solar, the village of San Pedro de 
Tenorio, still exists near Pontevedra. In like manner the 
Ulloas are from Galicia: witness Joham Lopes de Ulhoa, 
author of a famous barcarolle in the Vatican ‘‘ Cancioneiro 
Portuguez ”: 


Que trist’ oj eu ando, fazo gram razom, 
foy-s’ 0 meu amigu’ ; e 0 meu coracom, 
donas, per boa fé, 
ali est hu el é. 


There may have been a Don Juan Tenorio at Peter the 
Cruel’s Court ; there may have been another man of the 


‘same name at Seville long afterwards; but we know 


nothing of either, and there is no reason for doubting their 
respectability. Stories of talking statues are nearly as 
old as the hills. One such tale is told by Plutarch, another 
refers to Julian the Apostate, a third concerns Albertus 
Magnus, and a fourth introduces Enrique de Villena. 
Nothing was more natural in an age when every man of 
learning was reputed a wizard, and the medieval legend 
lingered on till the time of Cervantes, who describes his 
Knight’s amazement in the house of Don Antonio Moreno. 
So, too, dead men are invited to supper all the world over. 
The fishermen of Iceland and of Brittany have a version 
of this story that only differs in detail from the form in 
which it is told by the farmers of Picardy, the mountaineers 
of Asturias, the labourers of Pekin. The inference is that 
Don Juan is not local, but universal ; and the probability 
is that some popular Spanish variant of his legend has 
been tricked out with embellishments taken from those 
adventures of Robert the Devil which were the stock-in- 
trade of Spanish preachers and moralists early in the 
sixteenth century. 

The connection between the pulpit and the early stage 
is obvious everywhere: it is particularly close in Spain, 
and it was only a question of time as to when Don Juan 
should be transferred from the Church to the stage. A 
first rough sketch was given by Juan de la Cueva in 1584. 
In his ‘‘ Infamador,” Leucino prefigures the Don Juan we 
know ; but Leucino lacks the spirit of infamous distinction 
which makes the libertine heroic. With all his talent and 
courage, Cueva remained to the last a gifted amateur, a 
hardy experimenter ; his boldness always excels his execu- 
tion. He lived to see himself outshone by Lope de Vega. 
Courtier, soldier, lover, poet, dramatist, and priest, Lope 
could sympathise with every passion; he could imagine, 
originate, vivify ; he was a master of stage effect and a 
virtuoso in verse. He seemed born to create Don Juan, 
and in ‘‘ Dineros son Calidad” he intensifies Cueva’s 
impression. Ottavio and Macarrén anticipate Don Juan 


_and Catalinén, and the scene with the statue of Enrique 


is manifestly the source of inspiration for Tirso de Molina. 
But at the last moment Lope’s nerve fails him, and he 
ends with a tame, unnecessary marriage. So he just 
misses the centre again in ‘‘ La Fianza satisfecha.” Cer- 
vantes is much further from the truth in ‘‘ El Rufian 
dichoso.” The true, definitive Don Juan of our acquaint- 
ance is found in ‘‘ El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado 
de Piedra,” which tradition ascribes to Fray Gabriel 
Téllez, a monk, who is best known by his pseudonym 
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of Tirso de Molina. The ‘‘Burlador” is the seventh 
of twelve plays by Lope and other authors: it bears 
Tirso’s name in the earliest edition of 1630. Yet his title 
has been called in question on the ground that he does 
not claim it as his own invention, and that he nowhere 
refers to it! But to how many of his four hundred plays 
does Tirso refer ? and how could he claim the ‘‘ Burlador ” 
more effectively than by attaching his name toit? Another 
argument has been brought forward. In 1878 a new 
version of the ‘‘ Burlador” was discovered and ascribed 
to Calderén. This fact by itself is of no importance; yet 
there have been critics who would transfer Tirso’s master- 
piece to Calderén without more ado. They overlook the 
circumstance that in 1630 Calderén was little more than a 
great promise; they forget that he frequently borrows 
entire scenes from Tirso, and that in the fist of his pro- 
ductions which he drew up for the Duque de Veragua he 
makes no mention of the piece. But that he knew it is 
evident from his allusion to it in his ‘‘ Maiiana de Abril y 
Mayo.” Don Juan, as he lives now, is almost certainly 
the work of Tirso. It is Tirso’s libertine who toys with 
Anna, who murders Ulloa, who misleads Aminta, who 
invites the dead Commander to supper after tweaking him 
by the beard, who exists as the model of perverse fascina- 
tion, of dauntless courage, and fastidious iniquity. It is 
Tirso who fixes the type definitely. 

From Tirso’s hand Don Juan sets forth upon his 
travels. Solofrano and Cicognini (the latter a fearless 
plagiary of the Spanish theatre) introduced him into 
Italy, whence he wandered into France with Dorimond 
and De Villiers for guides. Molitre recognised the stuff 
of a drama when he saw it, and in 1665 he produced a 
prose version of Tirso which is too flatly prosaic. Once the 
play had reached France one might expect it to cross the 
Channel. It did. Sir Aston Cokain murdered it as ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of Ovid,” and senseless Shadwell pounced upon 
the theme in ‘‘ The Libertine.” Wycherley refers to this 
performance in ‘The Plain Dealer,” and Purcell did his 
best for Shadwell’s unharmonious numbers. In Germany 
Johannes Velten produced a ‘‘Don Pedro Todtengast- 
mahl,” the precursor of along series of arrangements— 
comic, tragic, melodramatic, and obscene—which dis- 
graced the eighteenth century. Antonio de Zamora takes 
us back to Spain in 1744 with his ‘‘ No hay plazo que no 
se cumpla,” a feeble piece of edification which pleased for 
want of something better. It was a recognised fact that, 
however poorly Tirso’s work was travestied, it would 
always fill Italian theatres; and its unfailing success 
caused the actors to believe that Tirso had sold his soul 
to Satan. Goldoni treated the subject in ‘‘ Il Dissoluto” ; 
but if he pleased his ‘‘leading lady” —the Passalacqua— 
he harrowed the proprieties of the younger Moratin, who 
has expressed his feelings in print. Following in Purcell’s 
wake, musicians nibbled at the bait; Gluck in a ballet, 
Mingotti in ‘‘La Poverta Castigata,” and a countless 
tribe of musicasters who were naturally unaware that 
a young German tourist, named Goethe, was listen- 
ing in the pit. Gazzaniga’s setting prepared the public 
for better things; it haunted Goethe for a month, 
and the libretto was freely used by Da Ponte in the 
book which he wrote for Mozart. ‘‘Don Giovanni” 
was played at Prague on October 29, 1787, and was an 
instant triumph; but it missed fire in Vienna and 
Berlin, was coldly received in Italy, reached Paris no 
earlier than 1805, and was first given at the Haymarket 
two years after Waterloo. It has been even more uni- 
formly unfortunate in Spain : it was hissed off the Madrid 
stage in,1834 and left such a memory of failure behind it 
that it remained unattempted for over a quarter of a 
century. It was then ignominiously damned once more: 
but one rarely meets a Spaniard who is proud of this, and 
no wonder. 

Byron confirmed his fame by making ‘‘ our ancient 
friend” the central figure of his latest. poem; he shocked 
his wife and the Countess Guiccioli, who, for once, found 
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themselves in agreement, and he disappointed those who 
looked for Tirso’s sombre face. But his wit and his pose 
succeeded. Without Byron we should have neither 
Musset’s ‘* Matinée de Don Juan” nor ‘‘ Namouna,” with 
its allusion to 


Ce nom mystérieux que tout l’univers prend, 
Dont chacun vient parler, et que nul ne comprend. 


Without Byron we should scarcely have Mérimée’s story 
of ‘‘Les Ames en Purgatoire,” where a little truth is 
blended with ingenious fancy ; and without Mérimée we 
had been spared Dumas’ fantastic, impossible arrangement 
of ‘‘Don Juan de Marajia,” an unintentional travesty as 
extravagant as any ever written. Balzac comes nearer 
the mark with Belvidéro in ‘‘ L’Elixir de la longue Vie,” 
and Gautier approaches it in ‘‘ La Comédie de la Mort.” 
Barbey d’Aurévilly and Baudelaire both help to prove 
Sainte-Beuve’s bold thesis: that the Don Juan of modern 
times is as much the creation of Mozart as of Tirso de 
Molina. And yet Sainte-Beuve might well have wavered 
if he had lived to read ‘*‘ Une Nuit de Don Juan,” as 
Flaubert conceived it; for this is as close a return to 
the earliest Spanish treatment as a nineteenth-century 
writer may attain. On the other hand, in Spain itself, 
Espronceda gave a somewhat Byronic version of Don 
Juan when he sketched the character of Don Félix de 
Montemar in ‘‘ El Estudiante de Salamanca.” It could 
not be otherwise, for Espronceda acted, wrote, spoke, 
and lived as Byron without any attempt at disguise. 
In the Peninsula the legend has been treated by Cam- 
poamor in those ‘‘ Pequefios Poemas” which would seem 
to be suggested by Hoffmann and by Hauff, if we were 
not reassured by the fact that Campoamor reads no 
German. Lopez de Ayala’s drama is a decided failure, as 
even his admirers allow ; and Echegaray’s ‘‘ Hijo de Don 
Juan ” is only curious as a manifestation of Ibsen’s influ- 
ence on the modern Spanish stage. A better piece of work 
is ‘*A Morte de D. Joao,” by the Portuguese poet Guerra 
Junqueiro. But none of these performances approaches the 
popularity of José Zorrilla’s ‘‘ Don Juan Tenorio,” which 
still holds the Spanish stage. The ‘‘ Burlador” is never 
given, and could not well be given in the present state of 
the text. Tirso’s play is known only to students, to the 
vatones de biblioteca derided by the crowd, and there is no 
Dionisio Solis to bring him back tolife. Zorrilla’s version 
of the legend has enchanted three generations of Spaniards, 
and seems likely to maintain its own amid all changes 
of taste and fashion. It is hardly within my province 
to estimate its dramatic value, and to suggest that 
its chief interest lies in the excellence of its lyrism. 
I should invite a storm if I presumed to say that Zorrilla 
is less national than he seems. He satisfies the Spanish 
standard, and with that we may be content to accept him 
as he is. Still, there can be no harm in mentioning that he 
is not above taking a hint from Dumas, and that he never 
pretended to have mastered the mysteries of stagecraft. 
It is not quite clear that he himself was an admirer of his 
own play. At most he admired it with many reserves, 
and he sought to deal with the subject in undramatic forms. 
Hence ‘El Desafio del Diablo” and ‘El Testigo de 
Bronce,” poems which most good Spaniards know by 
heart. To my mind, Zorrilla’s ‘‘El Zapatero y el Rey,” 
modelled upon a forgotten piece by Hoz y Mota, is his 
best achievement for the theatre. In his memoirs he 
disclaims any special dramatic power : “ Por poeta drama- 
tico, no me tuve jamds.” But nobody believes him, nor 
do I. However, I need say no more; for Mrs. Cunning- 
hame Graham and Mr. Harvey enable others to judge for 
themselves. James Fitzmaurice-KeE ty, 





TIME so complained of, 
Who to no one man 
Shows partiality, 
Brings round to all men 
Some undimm’d hours.—Arold. 
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NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday 


EVERY now and then a critic like myself wakes up as from a 
sleep, asking Cuz dono ? and it is with a sinking of the heart that 
he reads Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1). 1s he among those who 


“.... to conceit alone their taste confine, 


And glitt’ring thoughts struck out at ev’ry line, 
Pleased with a work where nothing's just or fit”? 


Yet I, for one, am comforted by the thought that some of Pope's 


satire is, comparatively speaking, inapplicable nowadays, Take, 
for instance, the couplets : 


“What woeful stuff this madrigal would be 
In some starv’d hackney sonneteer, or me! 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the style refines !” 


Literary lords take their chances in the nineteenth century with 
other scribes, as perhaps even so gifted a peer as his Grace of 
Argyll was aware after his poems had been out a few days. It is 
amusing to find Pope hoisting himself on one occasion with his 
own petard. He surely, as his present very able and instructive 
editor, Mr. Frederick Ryland, M.A., points out, was among the 
poets who 

“. ,.. ring round the same unvary’d chimes 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes.” 


But what a wag he is for all his insouciance. 


“ Where’er you find ‘ the cooling western breeze,’ 
In the next line, it ‘ whispers through the trees’ ; 
If crystal streams ‘ with pleasing murmurs creep,’ 
The reader’s threaten’d (not in vain) with ‘sleep.’” 


Mr. Ryland makes some very interesting comments on the secret 
of Pope’s hardness and brilliance, and every student of metres 
should read his introduction. 

What, I wonder, would Pope have had to say to the singer 
of Ballads of the War (2)? There is certainly nothing “ expected ” 
about the dissyllabic rhyme in the following verse to the promoters 
of the Portland War Hospital :— 


“ Knightly-hearted healer, 
Gentle-hearted dame, 
Modder and Tugela 
Soon shall know your name.” 


It is the old difficulty: to what extent is the poet to concede 
to the ruggedness of the popular ballad form? Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s misunderstood concession in “ Jameson’s Ride” was, I 
venture to think, a warning by which Canon Rawnsley might 
have profited. Perhaps the Canon’s least fortunate verse is the 
following, supposed to be uttered by the Boer who offered the 
Hon. George Peel “a Bible, open at Revelation,” instead of a 
bullet. It is a most fatally curious combination of Browning and 
bathos :— 


“So I dropped my rifle and opened the Book, 
And I motioned him mark God’s Word was sure 
There at the chapter six ; so took 
My way—an ignorant veldtside Boer.” 


The Canon is, however, to be counted among sincere singers, 
although a collection of poems dealing solely with the present 
war, and not free from platitudes of questionable truth, would, in 
less reverend hands, smack painfully of smart bookmaking. He 
has an eye for a magnanimous foe, and Joubert and Cronje 
receive a meed of praise. Nor is it only the great figures on 
either side who occupy the Canon’s industrious Muse. I think 
he is at his best when he states a simple incident quite plainly, 
as thus: 
“ The curse of battle has its antidote. 

His were brave words, heart-medicine to give, 

Who, dumb, because his face was shot away, 

Took pencil in his dying hand and wrote, 

Not ‘ Doctor, have I any time to live?’ 

But ‘ Doctor, did we win the fight to-day ?’” 


And now to our fictions. Some of them are set forth so 
solemnly nowadays that there is just a chance that posterity may 
mistake them for histories. Zhe Redel (3), for instance, is further 
described as “a memoir of Anthony, fourth Earl of Cherwell, 
including an account of the rising at Taunton in 1684, compiled 
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and set forth by his cousin Sir Hilary Mace, Bart., Custos 
Rotulorum for the County of Wilts, edited with some notes by 
H. B. Marriott Watson.” There is no Buckingham or Orange Girl 
in these pages, but the Merry Monarch cuts a sprightly figure 
therein. “I have a bad memory for faces, sir,’ says the King, 
“but a good one for reputations.” He said that because the fourth 
Earl of Cherwell was distinctly a stormy subject. Yet when we 
would have fancied that the King’s patience was exhausted by this 
same Cherwell, we merely find the monarch saying: “ He has 
broke so many of my laws that I am inquisitive to see how many 
more he will break.” Cherwell seems to have caught a glimmer of 
wit from this illustrious source for, addressing a highwayman, he 
says: “Captain, you are an excellent fellow, whatever be your 
trade ; and I am none so sure that the trade also be not excellent.” 
Unfortunately wit and philosophy do not necessarily walk hand in 
hand, and Cherwell’s inability to keep his temper proved his un- 
doing. “ The Rebel” may indeed be described as the history of an 
inspired madman. The villain is no less a personage than the 
libertine Duke of York, who for the second time sickened these 
realms of the Stuart brood. It would be interesting to know upon 
what authority Mr. Watson saddles him with the crime of forcibly 
abducting a nobleman’s wife. However illegitimate the incident 
may be in this association, the wife is a woman who touches one 
as only a woman can, by a mixture of frailty and courage, of pride 
and submissiveness. The book, notwithstanding its almost un- 
wavering felicity of style and some touches of prose-poetry, is a 
noisy one and draws the long bow. The deeds of prowess re- 
corded of Cherwell irresistibly remind one of the words in Gencsis, 
“ There were giants in the earth in those days ” 

For keeping you up of nights there is nothing like a good 
melodrama. Only if it be crudely fashioned, it must end happily ; 
on that I insist. Now //earts Importunate (4) is a remarkably 
vital piece of melodramatic work. Its main idea, the coming 
together of two noble beings whom this world has dragged through 
its mud, strikes me always with a sense of psychological fitness. 
The motive for their temporary violent separation is hardly 
adequate, and the authoress presents her golden-haired goddess 
for a time in a needlessly harsh and artificial light. Still, the 
story does end happily, although, after the manner of melodrama, 
it requires a grievous shock to cause Avis fully to know her own 
heart. Much of the characterisation is admirable ; and the local 
colour (the scene is laid in N. S. W.) is vivid, a vigorous cyclone and 
a drought on a sheep farm being, z#/er alia, excellently described, 
though a mere stay-at-home may confess that he is still far from 
clear as to what is meant by the operation of “ stoking stumps.” 
George Egerton once sailed into my heart by a description of a 
woman prattling to a child, and one of the sweetest things in this 
unequal, but strong, book is a picture of the heroine talking to a 
child. This is the sort of thing she says: “Oh, Boyah! Boyah ! 
What a beautiful Boyah! Avis’s own Boyah! And a naughty, 
wriggling Boyah, too! Must he get down, then? Very well, 
then. Dot shall have the fairy-story told all into her own ear— 
the right ear, the curly-wurly ear.” There you have the absolutely 
natural woman whom too often only children see. Such a glimpse 
is diviner than all of the thunders and lightnings of angry god- 
desses. That is to say, it is diviner if you have seen the woman 
previously in her Diana rile. 

I will conclude by recommending you to dip into Lighéer 
Afoments (5), a book which, although it proceeds from a Bishop, 
is a weapon before which Time will flee; for it is more than a 
match for the scythe-bearer. The Bishop is the late Dr. Walsham 
How, who wrote a famous hymn. I once heard him preach, and 
remember that I was surprised by the brevity and rather dis- 
appointed by the form of his sermon, The little volume before 
me contains numbers of choice anecdotes culled by the Bishop— 
“Ecclesiastical Jottings” he called them. As a specimen I will 
quote this epigram by a curate :— 


“T never see my rector’s eyes ; 
He hides their light divine : 
For when he prays, he shuts his own, 
And when he preaches, mine.” 
W. H. 


t. ‘‘ Pope's Essay on Criticism.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Frederick 
yland, M.A. London: Blackie. 15. 6d, 
2. “ Ballads of the War.” By H. D. Rawnsley, M.A., Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
London: Dent. 1s. net. 
. “ The Rebel.” Edited by H. B. Marriott Watson. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


4. “ Hearts Importunate.” By Evelyn Dickinson. London: Heinemann. 6s. 
_ 5: “ Lighter Moments from the Notebook of Bishop Walsham How.” Edited by 
“rederick Douglas How. London: Isbister. 2s. 6d. 





THUS grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure.—Congreve. 
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REVIEWS 


ROWED TO-DAY 


“The Story of the Inter-University Boat Race.” By Wadham 
Peacock, B.A. London: Grant Richards. 2s. 


SOME fifteen years ago Mr. Treherne wrote a history of the Boat 
Race and, so far as we are aware, he was, until the publication of 
this little book, the only sacred bard who had given his attention 
to the chronicles of the historic contest. Mr. Wadham Peacock, 
despite the Oxonian savour of his Christian name, is an alumnus 
of Cambridge—Clare College, to wit. If there is one college which 
has contributed fewer oars to the eight than another, it is, oddly 
enough, Clare. Only twice—in 1860 and 1886—have the men of 
yellow-striped socks appeared in an Inter-University contest. The 
race of 1849 does not count, for Wray, who is put down as belonging 
to Clare, had just migrated from Trinity. But Mr. Peacock has 
made amends, and confides to us in an italicised preface of modest 
tone that he has seen nearly every race, and a good deal of the 
practice, for the last quarter of a century. 

The first, and most interesting, part of the book consists of 
four prefatory essays. The first of these—‘ How the Race was 
Founded”—strongly rouses one’s curiosity, but lets one down rather 
badly with the announcement that no one has yet been able to 
decide how it was that the idea of a match between the two 
Universities arose. The honour lies chiefly with three men: 
Wordsworth and Staniforth, of Oxford, and Snow of Cambridge, 
and further than that we cannot get. The glory—like all Gaul— 
may be, therefore, quartered into three halves. The formal 
challenge is interesting. It was: “That the University of Cam- 
bridge hereby challenge the University of Oxford to row a match 
at or near London, each in an eight-oared boat, during the ensuing 
Easter vacation.” “The University,” Mr. Peacock points out, 
challenges, not the C.U.B.C., although it was already in existence, 
while the “University of Oxford” is challenged and not the 
O.U.B.C., for the tolerably adequate reason that there was no 
O.U.B.C. to challenge. Then it was settled that the first race 
should take place on June 10, 1829. “And in this way,” adds the 
author, who must surely have come fresh from the last line of the 
Iliad, “the first Inter-University Boat Race was arranged.” 

The second prefatory note is full of fascinating antiquarianism. 
It explains, as far as may be, the origin of the Dark and Light 
Blue. At the date of the first race in 1829 the Colleges of both 
Universities had their own colours, but there was no proper 
University colour in either case. The situation was, therefore, 
difficult. When the pipers of twenty different clans meet together 
in Scotland they all immediately start playing each his own tune, 
and—well, there it is. But Oxford set to work on a more peace- 
able plan, and selected a dark blue upon the principle that three 
of the crew and the cox hailed from Christ Church whose colour 
was blue, though the shade chosen was somewhat lighter. A 
similar idea seems to have prevailed at Cambridge ; for Snow, the 
captain, thought that the Johnian colours should be worn, he 
being a St. John’s man. The crew, however, eventually wore 
white shirts with a pink sash, “out of compliment,” says Mr. 
Peacock, “to their captain.” Possibly the white shirts were so 
too. The Light Blue does not appear till the second race in 1836 
when, just as the boats were about to start, it was discovered that 
Cambridge had no colour. Mr. R. N. Phillips, of Christ’s, was 
the immortal hero who ran to the neighbouring shop and bought 
a strip of light blue ribbon which he placed as a flag in the bows. 
Whether it was the fact that there were three Caius men in the 
boat (their colours being black and light blue), or the fact that 
light blue was the Eton colour, that induced Mr. Phillips to choose 
as he did, is part of the unknowable. The present rowing uniform 
of the crews dates, in all its detail, from 1842. 

The next two prefatory essays deal with “ The Making of a 
Blue” (“ Blues” are not born, apparently) and with “The Start.” 
One curious bit of information in connection with the latter is the 
statement that the race has been rowed upon every day of the 
week except Tuesday (and of course Sunday). The remainder of 
the 148 pages is made up of a short résumé of each race, occupying 
in each case just two pages—neither more nor less—with a list of 
the names, and, where possible, the weights also, of the crews of 
both Universities, and a short statement in cases where any of 
the rowers have subsequently attained distinction. At the very 
end is an extremely useful index and obituary list. 

It seems that the heaviest man who ever rowed in the race was 
Toogood, of Balliol (Oxford), who performed in 1829, and scaled 
14st. 1olbs. The lightest weight was, of course, a cox—F. H. 
Archer. This quaint little fellow coxed in 1862, and could muster 
no more than 5st.2lbs. In the following year he went up to 
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5 st. 9} lbs., in the year after (still coxing) 6st. 6lbs., and in 1865 
(his last appearance) 7 st. 3 lbs.—a creditable record of steady 
perseverance. 

As Mr. Peacock proposes to bring out a new edition every 
year, it may be useful if we call his attention to misprints on 
pp. 37 and 119. It should surely be mentioned that the Macnaghten 
of the 1852 Cambridge crew afterwards became and now is a Law 
Lord. “Joe” Chitty, moreover, got further than being a Chancery 
judge ; he was before his death a judge of the Appeal Court. His 
title is correct, however, in the obituary. Similarly, though Smith 
was in the Cambridge crew that sank in 1859, that is no reason 
why his full title, Lord Justice Smith, should be curtailed as it is 
on p. 47. The print, paper, and general get-up of the book are 
unexceptionable ; and, though the light-and-dark-blue cover is 
somewhat forbidding at first sight, it improves on acquaintance. 
We commend the book unreservedly. 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION 


“The Scottish Reformation. (Being the Baird Lecture for 1899).” 
By the late Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Church History in St. Andrews University. 
Edited by D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. London: Blackwood. 6s. 


A VOLUME on the Scottish Reformation by the late Professor 
Mitchell was found to possess features of special interest. An 
adept in Scottish ecclesiastical antiquities, and one of the last dis- 
tinguished Kirkmen of the severely orthodox school, his mental 
attitude towards the Scottish Reformation was, at least in theory, 
very much that of the sixteenth-century reformers. Thus we have 
in this volume—in addition to various items of new information on 
matters of antiquarian interest—an attempted vindication of the 
Scottish Reformation and all its works almost as whole-hearted, if 
by no means so vehement, as that of Knox himself. Such an 
exposition by one so scholarly and conscientious is invaluable if 
only to demonstrate the inherent futility of all such attempts. 
The semblance of the old creeds may be clung to, but the in- 
tellectual and moral atmosphere has changed incalculably, and it 
is only by an effort of the historical imagination that adequate 
justice can be done to the Reformers or their opponents. It is not 
merely that otherwise we inevitably fall into partisanship ; the 
partisanship becomes hopelessly ineffective and even suicidal. 
Thus the Knox here portrayed is not the living, fighting, coarse- 
tongued, and pious, but fanatically unscrupulous, Knox of the 
Reformer’s own history ; but an ecclesiastical skeleton from which 
the individual personality has vanished ; and the same inherent 
futility of treatment is more or less manifest throughout the 
volume. It may suffice to give two examples. 

The theory of several writers that the Wishart of the abortive 
negotiations with Henry VIII. for the assassination of Cardinal 
Beaton was the martyr of that name is of course scouted ; but not 
content with pointing out the inconclusive character of the evidence 
against him, Professor Mitchell would have it that the martyr, 
being a thoroughly sincere and gentle Christian, was as incapable 
as he himself of having a hand in such a plot. This, in face of 
the fact that Knox not merely records the ultimate assassination 
with unmitigated glee, but is careful to point out that the actual 
executioner was James Melvin, “a man of nature most gentill and 
most modest.” More, Professor Mitchell was so ingenuous as to 
assume that, had Wishart engaged in such a plot, the crime, 
instead of being regarded by him as God’s service, would have so 
haunted his conscience that he must inevitably have confided it to 
Winram before he went to the stake! The second example has 
reference to the character of Wishart’s opponent, Cardinal Beaton. 
The Cardinal’s devotion from early manhood onwards to his 
mistress, Marion Ogilvy, whom he treated in all respects as his 
wife, is dwelt upon as a striking proof of wickedness, and an ap- 
pendix is devoted to it, headed by a coarse title. The argument 
of the Professor is also supplemented by the editor, who makes 
known the aggravation that the Cardinal had not merely five but 
seven children by his mistress. Of course, the Cardinal was 
openly violating the laws of the Church of which he was the 
champion ; but much worse violations were then customary, and, 
making allowance for the times, may not his love for Marion 
Ogilvy be rather regarded as one of the redeeming features in the 
complex character of this remarkable ecclesiastic ? 

The chapters on the First and Second Books of Discipline are 
valuable, though their, in modern eyes, ludicrously tyrannical 
features are too much ignored. In the chapter on the Book of 
Common Order it seems to be argued that the Reformers intro- 
duced a liturgy only as atemporary necessity. Considerable liberty 
was permitted, but it is doubtful if even Knox himself was in the 
habit of indulging publicly in extempore prayer ; the fact, at least, 
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that the prayer used by him after the assassination of the Regent is 
preserved by Calderwood would seem to show that it was carefully 
written out. Dr. Hay Fleming, who edits the volume, has sup- 
plemented the notes of the Professor. Here there are small sins 
both of omission and commission. The title of the satire on Bishop 
Adamson (p. 195) is inaccurately given, and the lines quoted 
are taken from the Dalyell print in “Scottish Poems,” 1801, no 
reference being given to the later and more correct publication 
in “ Satirical Poems of the Time of the Reformation,” 1889-93. 
It should have been pointed out that the drama referred to on 
p- 49 is not, as the uninstructed reader must assume, the 
“Franciscanus ” of Buchanan, but Sir David Lindsay’s “ Pleasant 
Satire.” Dr. Hay Fleming asserts that this same Lindsay was 
residing in St. Andrews at the time Knox preached his first 
sermon there. There is no evidence that Lindsay even visited St, 
Andrews at this time, and the Reformers may have consulted with 
him at “The Mount.” The authority for the statement that 
Winram assured the Cardinal “that Wishart was innocent” 
should not have been omitted ; nor is there any valid reason for 
withholding the name of the Principal of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
who may have instructed Wishart in Greek. 


‘HOW BEAUTIFUL!” 


“The Worshipper of the Image.” 
London: Lane. 3s. 6d. 


THE chief person in this book is named Antony. From Chapter I. 
we gather that Antony caught a beetle. “Then he said to him- 
self with a smile in which was the delight of a success: ‘A vase- 
shaped beetle with deers horns.” “The phrase,” Mr. Le 
Gallienne assures us, “delighted him. He set the insect down on 
the path tenderly. He had done with it. He had carved it in 
seven words.” How very clever ! 

To carve Antony in seven words were to waste five good words 
upon him. For, in two words, Antony is an ass. Southey wrote 
a poem in several stanzas about an ass. Mr. Le Gallienne is more 
expansive, taking to his purpose a whole Bodley-Head book. And 
while Southey’s ass was an honest thistle-eating, tangible neddy, 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s Antony defies conception, unless, indeed, one 
think of him as a wilted insincerity, a person who has been at 
pains to deceive himself into a condition of mawkish and unpitiable 
mental decay. 

Some months back, in a work of fiction dedicated (or, to be 
precise, dedicated in part) to the author of “ The Worshipper of 
the Image,” we were introduced to a man-about-town who in- 
dulged an amorous passion for some sort of reptile at the Zoological 
Gardens. And when the reptile died the man-about-town shed 
real tears. His heart was broken. Mr. Le Gallienne goes one 
better, however. His Antony is made to fall in love with a plaster- 
of- Paris mask—* the death-mask of an unknown girl drowned in 
the Seine,” of course. For the love of this mask Antony sacrifices 
his child, whose name is Wonder ; for the love of this mask he 
sacrifices the love and life of his wife, whose name is Beatrice. 
The average Beatrice, having to deal with an Antony, would have 
broken the face of Silencieux—Silencieux is the name of the mask, 
by the way—with a coal-hammer. But Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
Beatrice lacks wit. And for that her husband spends his days 
and nights wooing a potsherd she drowns herself in a pond. 
“On the morrow” she is drawn forth “with lilies in her hair.” 
And Antony, bending over her, remarks :— 


By Richard Le Gallienne, 


“It is very sad—poor little Beatrice—du/ how beautiful /” 


Beautiful indeed ! 

Mr. Le Gallienne does not tell us what the Crowner’s jury 
said. Probably it advised Antony to go home and pray for a 
little vulgar common-sense. 


BY SEA AND LAND 


“How England saved Europe.” By W. H. Fitchett. 
and III. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. each. 


In the second and third volumes of “How England saved 
Europe” Mr. Fitchett shadows forth the two great lessons which 
should stand us in good stead to-day. The “Struggle for the 
Sea” (vol. ii), which ended in establishing our maritime 
supremacy, never seriously shaken from that time till now, shows 
the tremendous influence of sea-power in the world. In record- 
ing the means by which it was attained, through the genius of 
Nelson and a crowd of quite as valiant, if less highly gifted, 
captains, it makes clear the methods by which it must be 
retained, if we are to continue safe and free at home. The 
“War in the Peninsula” (vol. iii.) tells the story of the long, 
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devious, uncertain, but, on the whole, glorious campaign out of 
which Wellington brought England victorious—the leader, in- 
spirer, and regenerator of nations which had almost lost the hope 
and the will to struggle effectually for themselves. 

England may be pardoned if she thinks that the sea was 
made for England and England for the sea. On land she has 
ever been sluggish, not seldom unready, long in accomplishing 
her ends, and only prevailing by her determination to pre- 
vail, But on the ocean we see the play of the great conception, 
the inborn mastery, the swift blow, the assured victory ; and behind 
all that, the dominating inspiration that this is her predestined seat 
of rule. Only when we lose the mastery of the ocean will our 
national spirit be struck with a deadly hurt. The Nile, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar are not chiefly interesting as naval battles. 
Before they can be appreciated as events at all, a clear conception 
must be formed of the objects aimed at by those who directed 
them. The victory of the Nile cut off a magnificent French army 
in Egypt from all connection with its base in Europe, and left it 
a mere objectless, hopeless mass of men wandering in space. It 
shattered for ever Napoleon’s magnificent scheme of Eastern 
empire. At Copenhagen the purposed combination of Northern 
sea-powers against England was ruined before it had taken shape. 
Trafalgar secured the inviolability of England against direct 
attack and chained Napoleon's ambitions to the continent he 
would fain have overpassed. If it were true that the most 
poignant disasters of life write their names on men’s hearts 
Napoleon’s would have carried graven deep in it not Waterloo, but 
Trafalgar. The picture of a Nelson scurrying about the seas for 
an enemy to fight with, is a popular but very false presentment of 
him. If ever a man carried a clear conception of a nation’s 
destiny in his mind it was that frail, maimed, nerve-wrecked, 
physical shadow of a man called Nelson. If ever mortal was 
inspired by faith to an end, he was such a mortal. There burned 
in him as divine a fire as ever poet possessed ; and we wrong 
him and all he achieved when we regard him merely as a 
splendid admiral and sea-fighter. We honour him only when we 
comprehend the great idea for which he struggled; and when 
we realise that mainly from him comes our present security and 
greatness. 

After Nelson and the sea, Wellington and the land! And the 
first thing that arrests attention is that we are less fretful with 
our generals to-day than our forefathers were with Wellington. 
Restricted in every element of war—men, money, and munitions— 
by hesitating governments and pettifogging departments, censured 
even in his conduct ef operations by public opinion at home, and 
not very loyally supported by ministers, Wellington is yet the most 
illustrious type we possess of the capable dogged generals whom 
England produces in such plenty. If he was fired by no such high 
enthusiasms as Nelson, if the business of war seemed to him rather 
a grand game than a passage of destiny, he was none the less an 
illustrious leader of men, for he believed in himself, and—he be- 
lieved in his men. Heaven alone can explain why Wellington’s 
ragged, shoeless, motley battalions fought as they did. Wellington 
himself called them the scum of England, other generals called them 
villains—“ Come on, then, ye rascals, ye fighting villains,” cried 
Picton to the “fighting 3rd,” and yet they were then, as now, 
“splendid.” They took longer to their task than our present army 
will want for the Transvaal business, but England will have cause 
to be satisfied if her soldiers to-day, with all their fine equipments 
and commissariats, do no worse than their underfed forefellows in 
the Peninsula. In siege and forlorn hope, when they quarrelled 
as to who should go first to certain death; in the open field with 
stubborn front or resistless rush ; behind the lines of Torres Vedras, 
to the tedious defence of which their previous achievements seemed 
cruelly to have led, in their final and undisputed victory, these men 
of a dead generation were the true exemplars of our men of to- 
day. It is that truth which makes books like Mr. Fitchett’s so 
well worth careful perusal and consideration. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Wuy are the English so strongly disliked out of England? 
The Scots are not, nor the Irish, nor, so far as one knows, the 
Welsh, though Taffy scarcely counts as a separate entity in Con- 
tinental eyes. Yet the English are everywhere unpopular. Mr. 
Andrew Lang sees a fine example of their grace in the tone of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and speaks his mind in a slashing essay on 
“Scotland and Mr. Goldwin Smith” in Maga for April :— 


He is arrogant, he is unsympathetic, he is sniffing, he is 
not well informed as regards a great portion of that United 
Kingdom about which he writes. 
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Happily Mr. Goldwin Smith’s tone is rare nowadays, and, thanks 
to their greater liberality, even Scotsmen may read their Goldwin 
with undiminished pleasure. His volumes deserve to be read, 
being, as Mr. Lang justly calls them, “vigorous and often judi- 
cious, and always animated.” Often judicious is good; and poor 
Mr. Goldwin Smith lives in a land where the Scot is dominant ! 
Saxon jealousy is not yet precisely obsolete. 


The Muse of Mr. Thomas Hardy is disposed to take the war 
for her own. Once or twice she has given us very moving versicles 
touched with the war interest. Now she aspires to the vaster 
song, the larger lay. In the April number of CornAz// we find, 
under Mr. Hardy’s name, a long poem called “ The Souls of the 
Slain.” The poet tells us how in the dead of night, at Portland 
Bill, he became aware of— 


A dim-discernéd train 
Of sprites without mould, 
Frameless souls, none might touch or might hold— 
On the ledge by the turreted lantern, far sighted 
By men of the main. 


And I heard them say “ Home!” and I knew them 
For souls of the felled 
On the earth’s nether bord, 
Under Capricorn, whither they’d warred, 
And I neared in my awe, and gave heedfulness to them 
With breathing inheld. 


The wraiths adventure many inquiries as to their households, 
their sweethearts, their wives, and their fame. Then they begin 
to “disband and resolve them in two” :— 


Those whose record was lovely and true, 
3ore to northward for home ; those of bitter traditions, 
Again left the land. 
And the spirits of those who were homing, 
Passed on rushingly, 
Like the Pentecost wind ; 
And the whirr of their wayfaring thinned, 
And surceased on the sky, and but left in the gloaming 
Sea-mutterings and me. 


We are glad Mr. Hardy is left. 


Mr. Kipling appears to have reverted to sheer journalism. He 
is now a member of the staff of The Friend of the Free State,a 
newspaper edited by war correspondents (no doubt /or war corre- 
spondents) at Bloemfontein. So far, R. K.’s tenure of office has 
resulted in four lines of verse about the late Mr. Steevens. We 
hope they are non-copyright. In any case, we reproduce them :— 


Through war and pestilence, red siege and fire, 
Silent and self-contained he drew his breath ; 

Brave, not for show of courage—his desire 
Truth, as he saw it, even to the death. 


Mr. Henley, it will be remembered, had a similar quatrain in the 
Daily Mail some weeks back. 


“ Captain, art tha sleepin’ there below?” Because if you happen 
to be ware and wakin’ you will rejoice to learn that C. K. S. has 
no tremendous opinion of you. 


It cannot be pretended (says C. K. S.) that Drake was a 
man of genius :— 


True genius is the ray that flings 
A novel light o’er common things. 


Drake did not throw this novel light. 


But was it not Drake who “ singed the King of Spain’s beard”? 
And if singeing a king’s beard is not throwing a novel light o’er 
common things, pray what is? Besides, Drake was a pirate in a 
day when piracy was one of the arts. 


Dr. Parker is nothing if not versatile. Request of him an 
opinion as to the theology of the inhabitants of Mars, and he 
would oblige you. So that to find him offering pronouncements 
about mere terrestrial newspapers scarcely takes the breath. 
Here are some gems from the Doctor’s recent confession of faith 
on the subject :— 


I think the attempted creation of an ideal newspaper is, 
after all, an excusable kind of lunacy. 
If a man wants to found a fancy daily paper, by all means 
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let him do it, and pay for it, and thus find the shortest: of all 
ways to the Bankruptcy Court. 

There has never been anything in the newspapers to 
exceed in horror some of the records of human experience to 
be found in the Bible. 

I do not want any newspaper to be better than the Bible. 

Probably there is not an editor in the world who is not in 
some degree open to suggestion as to the improvement of his 
paper. 

I would have everybody connected with journalism gene- 
rously remunerated. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


Archer. Described on the title-page as a ‘‘ dramatic episode” in three 
acts. The principal characters are a famous sculptor, a bear-hunter, the 
sculptor’s late model, and the sculptor’s wife. In the end the bear-hunter 
appears to go off with the sculptor’s wife, and the sculptor apparently goes 
off with the ex-model. For the rest, Mr. Archer gives us some very clear 
English prose. (Heinemann. Pp. 160.) 

** Andromache,” by Gr/ber¢ Murray. A play in three acts. ‘My 
dear Archer, the germ of this play sprang into existence on a certain April 
day in 1896, which you and I spent chiefly in dragging our reluctant 
bicycles up the great hills that surround Riveaulx Abbey, and discussing 
- - . the questions whether all sincere comedies are of necessity cynical, 
and . . . how far it would be possible to treat a historical subject loyally 
and unconventionally on a modern stage. . . . We agreed that a simple 
historical play, with as little convention as possible, placed in the Greek 
Heroic Age, and dealing with one of the ordinary heroic stories, ought to 
be—well, an interesting experiment.” Sounds promising. (Heinemann. 
Pp. 116. 1s. 6d.) 

‘*The Handy Man,” by Harold Beghie :— 


** We have seen him dragging his guns along in the Agricultural Hall, 
Trotting about on the noiseless tan as if he were playing at ball ; 
But nobody saw him in far Natal, tugging away at his load, 
Through the ruts in the road which the rain had cut, and where there 
was never a road.” 


Poetry supplemented by two original drawings by Mr. R. Caton Wood- 
ville and Mr. Everard Hopkins. (Lumley & Co. Pp. 8 6d.) 


History, Philosophy, Science 


** A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation,” by Andrew 
Lang. Vol. I. The preface states that ‘* this volume [the first of two] is 
an attempt to examine the elements and forces which went to the making 
of the Scottish people, and to record the more important events which 
occurred between the Roman cccupation and the death of Cardinal 
Beaton in 1546.” (Blackwood. Pp, xxvi+509. 15s.) 

‘**A History of Politics,” by Edward Jenks, M.A. An attempt to 
summarise in a brief, popular form the record of political action. (Dent. 
Pp. viili+ 64. 15.) 

‘*De Kant a Nietzsche,” by Jules de Gaultier. An eloquent treatise 
on the evolution (or devolution) of philosophy since Kant. (Socicté de 
Mercure de France. Pp. 354. 3 fcs.50.) 

‘Sexual Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom. A Theory of the 
Evolution of Secondary Sexual Characters.” By J. 7. Cunningham, 
M.A. Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolution in answer 
to the problem : What are the causes which have produced the three kinds 
of structural difference in animals? He supports his theory by facts and 
illustrations drawn mainly from the works of others. A book of distinct 
scientific importance. (A. & C. Black. Pp. xii+ 317. 125. 62.) 

‘* A Treatise on Zoology,” edited by £. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S, Part III. : The Echinoderma, by 7. A. Bather, M.A., assisted 
by J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., and E. S. Goodrich, M.A. This volume of a 
‘* comprehensive treatise on zoology,” though the third in order, is the first 
to appear of the ten which the complete work will occupy. Parts L., II., 
and IV. may be expected immediately. The order of Echinoderma is that 
which contains the star-fish, the sea-urchin, &c. The present volume is 
well printed and profusely illustrated with carefully executed figures. 
(A. & C. Black. Pp. viii+ 344. 155.) 


Travel, &c. 


““The Unchanging East,” by Robert Barr. <A brisk and cheerfully 
written volume of experiences of travel in Egypt, Tripoli, the Holy 
Land, &c. At Suadiyeh the author was kept in detention by the Turkish 
authorities owing to a stupid mistake. A happy lack of dates and geo- 
graphical information will not be resented by the desultory reader. 
(Chatto. Pp. x+321. 6s.) 

“The Silver Map of the World: a Contemporary Medallion Com- 
memorative of Drake’s Great Voyage (1577-S80),” by Aliller Christy. 
Illustrated by facsimile reproductions of the Silver Map and seven other 
contemporary charts, and by two diagrammatic charts. (Stevens, Son & 
Stiles. Pp. xii+71, exclusive of the plates. 125. 6d.) 

“The Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau,” by the late Jsabel, Lady 
Burton, edited with a preface bv W. H. Wilkins, M.A. The visit of 
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which this book s an account was made by Sir Richard and Lady Burton 
in 1880. The book has the interest of its author’s wafveté and her warm 
religious feeling. (Hutchinson. Pp. 256. 35. 6d.) 


Fiction 


** A Loyal Lover,” by Ars. Lovett Cameron. ‘* And so, in the midst 
of the fair enchanted city, whose name she bore, Godfrey Charter drew 
this other fair Venetia into his arms, and, in all sweet solemnity, swore 
to make up to her in the happy future for the mistakes and sorrows of her 
stormy past.” A charming ending, surely! (Pearson. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

** All Fools,” by Mfarmaduke Pickthall. ‘‘The story of some very 
young men and a girl.” Mr. Pickthall has a lively style, and he intro. 
duces us to some rather lively people. To-morrow being All Fools’ Day, 
the publication seems timely. (Swan Sonnenschein. Tp. 381. 6s.) 

** A Story of an Estancia,” by George Crampton. The estancia (cattle 
farm) is in Argentina. By no means a bad tale, though slovenly in places. 
(Unwin. Pp. 220. 35. 6d.) 

‘©The Bishop’s Secret,” by Fergus Hume. ‘I know your secret,” 
says a man to the bishop in the middle of the book. And the bishop 
‘*stutters ” with * pale lips,” ‘* You—know—my—secret !” But the plot 
is exciting, and the mystery well sustained. (Long. Pp. 324. 35. 6d.) 

‘©The Accused Princess,” by Alien Upward. In a prologue Mr. 
Upward says, ‘*I do of allude to the efforts made by a certain Ambas- 
sador in London to put pressure on me, through the Foreign Office, to 
suppress this book. I am not to be intimidated.” Quite so. And on 
pp. 289 and 290 we find: **The Ruby? Was it appropriated by the 
Imperial Government, or was it allowed to go back to the hands of its 
hereditary custodian, the Maharajah? The answer to that question will, 
perhaps, be found in a sequel, far surpassing in mystery, excitement, 
and romantic interest the tale of the Accused Princess.” (Pearson. 
Pp. 290. 6s.) 

‘©The Green Flag,” by 4. Coman Doyle. Stories of war and sport 
in Dr. Doyle’s best vein. ‘* Such as they are,” says the preface, ‘*I have 
chosen them as the fittest survivors out of the tales which I have written 
during the last six years.” (Smith, Elder. Pp. 348. 6s.) 

‘* Christalla,” by Zsmé Stuart. Sub-title : “An Unknown Quantity.” 
Pleasantly written and well-intentioned. The author has humour and an 
eye for character. (Methuen. Pp. 262. 6s.) 

“A Fair Brigand,” by George Horton. Last page: ‘*The Hon. 
Mortimer Talbot lay at full length on the floor, the jewelled hilt of a Turkish 
knife quivering over his heart. A pool of blood was rapidly gathering 
about him. . . . Kynakoula stood over him... . In her eyes gleamed 
all the hate of a long line of murderers, and on her lips was the wolf 
smile of Takis the brigand.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 317. 35. 6d.) 

‘¢ A Sister to Evangeline,” by Charles G. D. Roberts. ‘*The Story of 
Yvonne de Lamourie and how she went into exile with the villagers of 
Grand Pré.” Very pretty and moving, and admirably written. (Lane. 
Pp. 289. 6s.) 

** Arden Massiter,” by Dr. William Barry. A somewhat florid 
romance, with various intense people in it. The scene is laid in Italy. 
(Unwin. Pp. 344. 6s.) 

‘The Trials of the Bantocks,” by GC. S. Stree’. Short and simple 
annals of a correct family, told in Mr. Street's sub-acidest manner. (Lane. 
Pp. 183. 35. 6d.) 

‘¢ The Kings of the East,” by Sydney C. Gricr. ‘* A romance of the 
near future.” In one of the later chapters a king proposes to a lady 
who rejects him. ‘‘ Then I presume that there is nothing left for me to do 
but to retire as gracefully as I can,” says the King. ‘* Yes, there is some- 
thing else to do,” replies the lady. ‘‘ You ought to learn to take a dis- 
appointment like a man, not like a baby.” The book, as a whole, is 
distinctly interesting. (Blackwood. Pp. 363. 65.) 

‘*The Adventure of Princess Sylvia,” by Jfrs. C. NM. Williamson. 
One way and another the Princess has a beautiful time. ‘It has been a 
wonderful adventure,” is her own comment at the end, and the reader 
will endorse that view. (Methuen. Pp, 128. 67.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* A New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations, with 
English Translations or Equivalents.” Edited with Notes and Introduc- 
tion by Hugh Percy Jones, B.A. The phrases, &c. are conveniently 
tabulated in alphabetical order in seven sections, viz. Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and there is an index 
of authors’ names. We do not find our old friend jam satis ; but there is 
more fatality than fault in such omissions. The work should prove very 
useful to all persons desirous of a little ready-made embroidery for their 
speeches or writings. (Deacon & Co. Pp. xx +532. 75. 60.) 

«* Army Administration,” by Centurion. ‘What is our object? To 
provide, as economically as possible, an Army suitably trained and 
equipped.” Centurion endeavours to show how it may be done on 
*“ business” lines. (Constable. Pp. 104. Is.) 

‘Sharp Shooting for Sport and War,” by JV. W. Greener, A 
practical handbook by a practical man, (Everett & Co. Tp. 170. 15.) 

From Messrs. Blackie & Sons we receive a new and enlarged edition 
of Dr. Annandale’s “Concise English Dictionary.” In the matters of 
completeness, dependableness, and convenience of arrangement this 
dictionary is practically without rival among single-volume English 
dictionaries (Pp. 848. 35. 6:7.) 
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IN HOSPITAL AT MARITZBURG 


The Military Hospital, Maritzburg: 
Thursday, March 1, 9 A.M. 


WE are in the middle of our hospital occupation. Some attend- 
ing to the severe cases of enteric and dysentery, strong men 
struggling against the delirium of fever or the prostration following 
pain ; others engaged in dressing wounds, interested in the little 
yital history that every warrior has to tell. They come direct from 
the battle-hills between Colenso and Ladysmith, where weeks of 
hard’continuous fighting have wrested krantz, kopje and steep moun- 
tain from our well-matched foe ; from “ Hussar Hill” and “ Monte 
Cristo.” Often the men could not locate the fighting place. All 
they knew for sure was that a bullet speeding from an invisible 
yet very present foe was lodged in skull or limb, extinguishing an 
eye or taking the hearing from the ear. 

" In one strange case the bullet found entrance through the left 
eye, dropped down the back of the nose and flew out through the 
two front teeth, effacing them utterly. Happily and wonderfully 
the eye, but for a bright show in crimson, was unharmed. Another 
man escaped undamaged with a grazed heart. The bullet pierced 
him at the very moment the heart was contracting, and as it gave 
the usual little lift upwards and forwards the bullet passed 
beneath and all was well with the man. 

Even as we investigated these wonders surgical-military, our ear 
was caught by a sound of rejoicing from the town which lies over 
hills, across the deep bed of the yellow Umsindure, about three- 
quarters of a mile away. With eager sympathy we gazed 
across the distance to the agitated townsfolk. A soft morning 
mist was melting away and a brilliant sun shone out in gracious 
radiance. The sound of gladness grew more full and various. 
Cheers and laughter, drums beating, bands playing, bells chiming ; 
the railway-engines shrilled out ear-piercing squeals; no other 
music had they. Schoolboys rushing out of class-rooms shouting 
deliriously, flags were run up and every other person trailed a 
Union Jack behind him down the street. Only our wounded 
soldiers were a little sad because they could not be with their 
comrades marching into Ladysmith. 

Crowds gathered and surged to and fro in those empty Maritz- 
burg streets. A multitude thronged into the sacred enclosure of 
Government House, and standing upon a huge flower-pot, the 
only platform handy, the Governor made a very hearty and feeling 
little speech half drowned in the wildest applause. The popularity 
of Sir Walter H. Hutchinson that day knew no bounds, and Buller 
was a very hero—nay, a divinity. It was easy to realise the tense 
strain of these three anxious months in the bewilderment of glad- 
ness and the extravagance of rejoicing all yesterday and again 
to-day in apathetic Maritzburg. A. G. 


ON THE WAY TO THE KLONDIKE 


Dawson City, Wukon Territory, Canada: 
August 1, 1899. 


My DEAR G,—On calling at the post-office yesterday I was very 
pleasantly surprised at being handed your letter of September 30 
last. I got here with the rest of our party the evening before last 
after a trip of over fourteen months, which has been so full of 
adventures that there is little use in my trying to give you more 
than a very brief summary of the same. When we started from 
the Athabasca River on June 6, 1898, we had a 4o ft. boat in 
which we stowed away all our provisions, clothing, hardware, &c., 
&c., and which formed our home for about three months. The 
voyage down the chain of rivers and lakes was very interesting 
and full of incident, passing the old Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
forts and trading posts, and penetrating deeper and deeper into a 
country about which the outside world knows so little and over 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company has hitherto held undisputed 
Sway. There are a number of bad rapids on the Athabasca River, 
and for sixteen miles a succession of even worse ones on the 
Great Slave River. We were three times on the rocks, and twice 


‘so badly smashed up that the boat was full of water before we 


could get our cargo ashore. It was very hard work, indeed, 
handling the heavy sacks and cases, plagued all the time by 
mosquitoes and gnats. Portaging our outfit was often necessary, 
and sometimes the rapids were so bad that we had to pull the 
heavy boat out of the water and drag it on rollers along the shore 
for many hundred yards at atime. There was one place especially 
on the Great Slave River, known as the Mountain Portage, which 
was something to be remembered. The rapids were quite im- 
passable, and we had to unload and carry everything on our backs 
up and over the shoulder of a mountain a height of about 200 ft., 
and then by means of block and tackle drag our boat over too. 
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The sand was more than ankle deep, the sun was intensely hot, 
and the mosquitoes and sandflies “murdered sleep” at night. 
We got to the Great Slave Lake about this time last year, and it 
fully maintained its reputation for being a very treacherous body 
of water. We had two narrow escapes ere we got across it, but 
by much hard work eventually reached the majestic Mackenzie, 
and found a steady flowing stream over which we glided night 
and day with sails and oars towards the Arctic Circle. 

I hope to have an opportunity some day of describing to you 
more graphically than is possible by means of pen and ink some 
of the scenes we passed through, incidents of the route, &c. 
Scarcely a day passed without incident of interest, and each place 
we touched at was a study. On reaching Fort Norman, which is 
situated at the spot where the Great Bear River enters the 
Mackenzie, we found a number of boats containing north-bound 
pilgrims who were meditating the crossing of the Divide between 
the Mackenzie and the Yukon, and trying the headwaters of one of 
the eastern tributaries of the Yukon. This induced us to take the 
same route, which was a trail across land for about 60 miles to a 
large tributary of the Mackenzie, the Gravel River, then up this 
river and its tributaries to the western slope of the Rockies. We 
had to cut a pathway through bush and woods for most of the first 
part of the way, and having built our sleighs out of the birch trees 
growing around, we started “hauling” or pulling our outfits over 
the snow early in October. It was often steep uphill work for 
miles, then we would descend abruptly on to the frozen surface of 
a small river or lake ; sometimes be winding in and out amongst 
dense pine-woods and sheltered from the piercing wind ; at other 
times sliding over the bare hill-sides with eyes, nose, moustache, 
beard and whiskers all a mass of snow and ice, and so on for mile 
after mile, and month after month. It took a good many miles of 
walking and re-walking over the same ground in order to move 
our heavy outfit, and we kept moving tent accordingly. 

From October until April we were out every day, and only on 
three days did the bitterness of the cold prove too much for us. 
The thermometer often was down between — 50° and - 60°, but we 
found that easier to bear than a temperature of — 10° or thereabouts 
when a strong wind was blowing. The air was usually compara- 
tively still at the very low temperatures. Frost bites on a mild 
scale were plentiful. I got two of my fingers severely nipped one 
bitter cold morning when it was —35° and breezy, and had to 
vigorously rub them with snow to restore circulation, 

Nearly a hundred men and two women passed over that trail 
last winter ; noses, cheeks, ears, &c. were in a chronic state of 
blister, despite “ protectors” of various kinds ; but the only serious 
results were one man frozen to death and another minus some of his 
toes, amputation having been necessary. The morning we found 
the first-named unfortunate, it was so intensely cold that we could 
not face the wind for more than a few minutes at a time. The 
ground, of course, was solid as rock, and we had to bury him as 
best we could by building over his body a small crib or hut of logs 
which we hewed out roughly with our axes. 

I must, however, pass over detail after detail. Despite the 
cold and discomforts the weather was very healthy and bracing, 
and the hard work and keen air made us eat up our “grub” at an 
enormous rate. 

As we neared the “ Divide” our outfits became perceptibly 
lighter, and we moved tent more frequently. At length about the 
middle of April we got to the summit of the pass between the 
mountains and began the descent of the other side. After going 
a few miles we got on to the surface of some small stream about 
30 or 50 yards wide, and camped to await the breaking up of the 
ice. During the interval (about three or four weeks), we set to 
work and built another boat, cutting down the largest spruce trees 
we could find and “ whip-sawing” them into boards and timbers. 
“ Learning how” was an easy matter, as there were a number of 
other boats in process of construction. 

The richness of this district is beyond doubt, and if a man 
prospect he has as good a chance to-day as ever. Some 
creeks are “spotted,” z.e. have the gold very unevenly distributed, 
and whilst one man may dig down some forty feet or so to bed 
rock and find “good pay,” others within 100 feet of him may go 
down and find nothing at all. 

I intend putting a blanket and a sack of “grub” on my back 
and taking a trudge out next week to see some of the creeks so 
widely famed, and getting an idea of what is going on. The 
weather is intensely hot just now, but it can’t last long. The famous 
Klondike River is a fine little river, about one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, of clear blue water and icy cold. It sweeps along the 
side and in front of the city, pushing to one side the waters of the 
Yukon, which are here very “drumly” (the result of the White 
River’s junction about 80 miles from here),—Yours, &c., 

E. C. G. T. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S’ NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH INDEX. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. By 


“*X," the Writer of the Series of Articles which appeared in the Saturday Review 
over that signature. 

“* We cordially recommend this little book to those who are ignorant of such matters, 
and are not above learning something of the elementary rules of heraldry, even though 
they may becertainof their own right to use arms. ‘The book is forcibly and clearly 
written, the arguments are unanswerable and supported by extracts from ancient docu- 
ments, and many common delusions about arms are exposed.” —Sfectator. 


NEW WORK ON FOLK-LORE. 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


STORYOLOGY: Essays in Folk-Lore, Sea- 


Lore, and Plant-Lore. By BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE. A 
Story of the Year 2236. By Robert WitLiaM CoLe. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JACK AND JEANNIE. By E. Perry. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo. paper cover, Illustrated, price 1s. net. 


IN MODERN £PAIN: Some Sketches 


and Impressions. By REGINALD St. BARBE, ~ oped of “‘ Francesca Halstead : 
A Tale of San Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 

“To pick out the salient features of a race and present them in a manner which 
shall be at once charming and instructive, requires judgment, discrimination, and tact ; 
and that Mr. Reginald St. Barbe possesses these qualities there can be no doubt. It 
is quite apparent that he does love the country he has chosen, and in ‘In Modern 
Spain’ he brings to his readers some of that remance and charm which has won for 
sunny Spain the reputation of being the most romantic country in the world.” 

Black and White. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT and the most Important Work issued | 


for many years. 
Crown 8vo. 186 pp. 90 Illustrations, in coloured wrapper, 1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


SHARPSHOOTING FOR SPORT AND WAR. 


By W. W. GREENER, 


Author of “* The Gun,” ‘* The Breechloader and How to Use It,” &c. 


Contains: The British a Nation of Sharpshooters—The Rifle as a Means to Sport | 


and Recreation—Varieties of the Rifle—Prelimmmary Practice—How to Hit the Mark— 
Science in Rifle- oe Rifle Clubs and How to Form Them—Ranges and their 
Construction, 


First Edition, 10,000 copies, almost exhausted. 


R. A. EVERETT & CO., 4 42 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BENNET BURLEIGH’S WAR BOOK. 
THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 


By BENNET BURLEICH. 


Price 6s. 


NATAL CAMPAIGN. 


By BENNET BURLEIGH. 


Price 6s. 


NATAL CAMPAIGN. 


By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
With 13 Full-page Illustrations and 3 
Price 6s. 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 
SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 








THE 


THE 


Maps. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London. 





IN THE PRESS.] {SECOND EDITION. 


TOLSTOY’S LATEST NOVEL. 


RESURRECTION. 


With 33 Illustrations, 6s. net. 








FRANCIS RIDDELL HENDERSON, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
LONDON. 








BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. 

** Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘* Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; “‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols, 1841; ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; 
“ Pawline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson’s “‘ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878 ; “* Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition ; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt's ‘‘ Battle 
of Marathon : a Poem,” 1820 ; “* Kells and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jesse's “ Richard III.,” 
1862; “‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ‘* French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867 ; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


eer a 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


| —— 





| Volume IV. Now Ready. 


THE 


ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY 


EDITED BY 


LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather. Price ars, net 


CONTENTS. 


On the Binding of this Volume 

Humplebee 

Angling Reminiscences in England 
and the Tropics 

Sigurd 

The Likeness of the Night 

On a Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe 

The Crimea and the Cape: Parallel 
and Contrast 

Macaulay and his Critics 

A Note on Ruskin 

Some Letters and Recollections of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Others 

3etween the Red Moonandthe Moor DorA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY 

A Famous French Chateau V. HussEY-WALSH 

The Latter-Day Fighting Animal POULTNEY BIGELOW 

| Pretoria C. W. Boyp 

| A Century of Women LADY JEUNE 

Caterina Cornaro ALETH2A WIEL 

What Can be Done for the Drama? WILLIAM ARCHER 

The Master of the Game W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN 

Impressions and Opinions 

Notes on the Portraits 


CyRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A, 
GEORGE GISSING 
SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 





MAURICE BARING 

Mrs W. K, CLirroRD 
FRANCIS HOWARD 

MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 


HERBERT PAUL 
FREDERICK WEDMORE 
LAby Dorotuy NEVILL 


LIONEL Cust, F.S.A, 


WITH SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 





NEW NOVELS. 
TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By G. S. Srrzer, 


Author of “‘ Autobiography of a Boy” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER TO EVANCELINE. 


Roserts, Author of “ The Forge in the Forest” 


THE ACROBAT. 
ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Frank Maruew, 


Author of ‘* Defender of the Faith,” ‘‘ Spanish Wine,” &c. 


THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, Author of 


‘* Idols,” “* Derelicts,” ‘‘ Study in Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Second Edition. 
THE JUDCMENT OF HELEN. 


Author of ‘* Carpet Courtship,” ‘‘ Mr. Passingham,” 


TdE REALIST. 


‘* A Celibate’s Wife.” 


[Fus? out, 





By Cuarzes G. D. 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Just out, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Fuse out. 


By Joun D. Barry. 


Crown vo. 6s. 


By Tuomas Coss, 


&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


By Hersert FLowerpew, Author of 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_ THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMACE, By Ricuarp 


Le Gacuenne, Author of ‘* Quest of the Golden Girl” &c. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 








READY 


_RUDYARD KIPLING: 


NEXT WEEK. 
Criticism. 


By Ricwarp Le 


GALLIENNE. Witha Bibliography. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON AND 


| NE YORK, 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS? 


LIsT. 


—_¢—— 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED VOL. I. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, r5s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST: 


A Romance of the Near Future. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Author of “ In Furthest Ind,” ‘“‘ His Excellency's English Governess,”” 
* An Uncrowned King,” &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE RIGHTS OF ENGLAND IN 


THE SOUTH AtRIGAN WOR, By E. Péravet, D.D., of Geneva, 
late Pastor of the Swiss Church, Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Canon St. Jonn, D.D., Sub-Dean of Gloucester. Crown 
8vo. 6d, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


From a Foreign Point of View. Translated from the Fiench of Kpovarp 
nh Geneva, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Crown 


i A fair and unbiassed account of the events which led to the present war in South 
Africa, These words, coming from the pen of a foreigner, are especially valuable.” 
Bookman. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


ANTRIM. By Moira O'Neitt. Artistically bound, with gilt top, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


_ ‘Will come with something like the force of a revelation......./ Altogether charm- 
ing.” — Spectator. 
“One of the most charming books of verse ever produced..... Will attain to the 


most enviable of all immortalities, and go down not as printed pages, but transmitted 
from lip to lip."— Pall Mail Gazette. 
“* Wistful poems of the love of Ireland.” 


—Acade al 


A SUITABLE GIFT FOR EASTER. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS: 


a Calendar of Devotion. Edited by Laurie Maanus, M.A., and Cecit HEAp- 
LAM, B.A. Second Edition, Revised. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. 
“The best sacred anthology we have yet come across. Every piece in the collection 
is truly spiritual.”"—Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England by Dr. Wace, Dean Farrar, Dr. 
Wricut, Rev. R. KE. BarTLett, Principal Drury. Canon Meyrick, Professor 
Mouvute, Chancellor SMirn, M. BARLow, Sir RicHarp Tempce Bart., E. H. 
3LAKENEY, and J. T. Tomiinson. With Introduction by the Lorp Bisnop of 
HEREFORD. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

** A volume of moderate and well-considered essays on the teaching of the Church of 
England...... An admirable expvusition of the fundamental principles of Church and 
Faith,” '— Daily Chronicle. 

“« This remarkable volume should henceforth take its place as a standard authority 
on the question of Medizvalism versus Anglicanism, and it should certainly be in the 
hands of all Churchmen who have to take part in the controversy.” —Rock. 


“COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND.” 


ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By 


WittiaM Watr. With Maps, and Plan of Aberdeen in 1661 by Gordon of 
Rothiemay. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1014. APRIL 1900, 2s. 6d. 
RUSSIA'S SEA POWER. 
THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. 
DISRAELI AND THE COLONIES. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


By C. Hansury-WILLIAMS, 
By W. SIcHEL. 

The Queen's Visit to her People of 
London A Peaceful Conqueror—The Mob of Paris and the Crowd of 
London —The Destruction of the Théatre Francais: a European Disaster— 
The Traditional Art of the French Drama—France’s Power of Recovery — 
The New Edition of ‘‘ Lavengro '’"—Dr. Knapp’s Indiscretion. 

TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG. By Nettie K. Buissetr. 

LORD JIM: a Sketch. Chaps. XIV.—XVI. By JoserH Conran. 

NAMES OF PLACES. By Sir Herpert MAxwe t, Bart. 

SCOTLAND AND MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. By Anprew Lance. 

ON HER MAJESTY'S SERVICE. By A. B. FLetcuer. 

A COMIC CHESTERFIELD. By Joun Bucuay. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—V. 

THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


With Map, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. €. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST. 


-——- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. 
OWARDS PRETORIA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 


Extra crown 8vo. bound in real Khaki and Scarlet, price 6s. 


A Record of the War to the Capture of Bloemfontein. 


Among the many gifted correspondents at the seat of war, none has made 
a better name for the brilliance and vivicness of his letters than Julian Ralph 
of the Daily Mail. He has made excellent use of the material gathered om 
the field of action, and produced this fascinating story of the War. 


‘“*THE KENDALS ” 
‘“‘ THE KENDALS ” 
‘“*‘THE KENDALS ” 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “* The Life of Sothern,” “ John Hare,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


Price 16s. 


‘* One of the most interesting theatrical records that has been penned for some time.” 
Outlook. 
“It leaves an impression like that of a piece in which the Kendals have played, an 
impression of pleasure, refinement, refr: shment, and of the value of cherishing sweet and 
kindly feeling in art as in life Few books can do that, and so this work has every 
prospect of being widely read.”—Scotsman. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD, 


With Incidental Notices of his most intimate Friends. 


By JOHN GLYDE. With Introduction by FDWARD CLODD. Extra crown 8vo. 
buckram, gilt top. With Photogravure Frontispiece from an unpublished Por- 
trait. Price 75. 6d. 





SIX NEW NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
By 


THE ACCUSED PRINCESS. ALLEN. 


Urwarp, Author of ‘‘ Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” “‘ Athelstane Ford,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A LOYAL LOVER. By Mrs Lovert Cameron, 


Author of “ Ina Grass Country,” ‘‘ A Soul Astray,” &c. Crown Svo. price 6s. 


NOW READY. 
MARCELLE OF: THE LATIN | QUARTER. 


By Cuiive Ho.ianp, Author of ‘‘ Seed of the Poppy,’ 
&c. With Four Full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

Mr. Holland in his latest novel has gone to the Quartier Latin of Paris for his 
colouring. 


THE GENTLEMAN FENSI NER. By Avbert 


Lee, Author of “ Key of the Holy House” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
A stirring romance of the days of Good Queen Bess. 


THOU SHALT NOT By SranTon 


Moricx. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

* Startlingly graphic. . a novel like this, so richly human, daringly true to the 
shady side of life, yet teaching the need o* consideration for the weakness and tempta- 
tions of others, deserves to be widely read. It will do far more good than it can possibly 
do harm.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


PHARAOH’S BROKER: being the Remarkable 


Experiences in another World by Isidore Werner. (Written by Himself.) 
Edited, Arranged, and with Introduction by ELtswortH DovuGLass. Crowm 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“As original and captivating as anything conceived by the author of ‘The Time 
Machine.’.. ...... Can be placed in that small catalogue of new books which are wel} 
worth reading.”—Echo, 





Have you Read the most 
Successful Novel of Modern Times ? 


DAVID HARUM. | 
DAVID HARUM. — 
DAVID HARUM. 


“ Delightful.” —Zcho. 


437,000 Copies 
Sold to Date. 
Price 6s. 


London: C. ARTIIUR PEARSON, Ltp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will Open on Tuesday the 3rd April, 1900, and will Close on or before Thursday the 5th April. 


he NEW CAPE CENTRAL RAILWAY, Lea. 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1390. 


Share Capital, £400,000, divided into 80,000 Shares of £5 each, of which 41,836 are issued and fully paid. 
Messrs. EMILE ERLANGER & COMPANY 


INVITE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


£260,000 FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED MORTGAGE DEBENTURES 


of the above-mentioned Railway Company, in Debentures of £100 each. 


Price of Issue 90 per Cent., payable as follows:—£10 on application; £20 on Allotment; £30 on 15th May, 1900; 
£30 on 30th June, 1900. 


Payment in full may be made on allotment or on the 15th May, 1900, under discount 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

The Debentures of this Issue will be secured by Trust Deed and by a First Mortgage 
in favour of the Trustees upon the Company's Railway from Swellendam to Riv: ersdale, 
which is now tn course of construction, together with the Rolling Stock, and will also 
be charged as a mortgage (subject to the existing issues of £100,000 and £125,000) on 
the Company’s present Railways from Worcester to Swellendam. 

The Debentures are repayable on the rst January, 1943, but may, at the option of 
the Company, be redeemed at par at any earli r date on six months’ notice, 

I.terest is payable on the rst April and rst October in each year, and will accrue 
from the due dates of the respective instalments (but not before allotment), the first pay- 
ment being made on the rst October, 1920. 


Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
Water Cunuirre, Esq.; Tuomas D. Munns, Esq. 
Solicitors to the Trustees. 
Messrs. Munns & Loncpen, 8 Old Jewry, E.C. 
Directors.—T. Drew-Brar, Esq., Chairman; Davip Rerp, Esq.; L. H. Drew, 
Esq. ; Sir F. D. Dixon-HarTLanp, Bart., M.P. ; Sir MyLes Fenton. 
iain allan: Panmure Gorpon Hitt & Co., Hatton Court, Threadneedle 
Street; Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 99 Gresham Street. E.C, 
Secretary and Ofices.—L. Ducukne, Esq., 71A Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HE Company owns and works a line of railway running from Worcester, a stati m 
on the Cape Government Main Trunk Railway, to Swellendam, a distance of 
about 80 miles. A portion of the line, from Worcester to Ashton, has been in operation 
for some years ; andasecond section from Ashton to Swellendam—ws is officially opened 
for traffic on the rzth April, 1899. 

Early in last year it was decided to extend the railway to Riversdale—a distance of 
about 65 miles—to provide additional terminal f. ilities at Sweliendam, and to supply 
rolling stock for the whole system, rolling stock having hitherto been hired from the 
Government. 

For these purposes the Capital was increased by the creation of additional £260,000 
Four per cent. Debentures now offered for subscription, and 40,000 shares of £5 5 e each. 
The Cape Government also voted a subsidy of £128,000, equivalent to nearly £2,000 per 
mile towards the construction of the new line. 

The present issue represents a mortgage debt of £4,000 per mile upon the proposed 
section, and will be secured as a first charge upon the same as well as upon the rolling 
sto: k, and will also be char; ged, subject to the existing | mortgages of £100,009 and 
£125,000 respectively, upon the remainder of the Company's undertaking. 

A contract has been entered into between the New Cape Central Railway, Limited, 
and Messrs. Pauling & Co., Limited, who undertake to construct the railway and the 
necessary works by ‘the 31st December, rgot, and to provide the rolling stock, the con- 
sideration being the £260,000 Four per cent. Debentures now offered for subscription, 
the Government subsidy, ‘and 40,000 fully paid shares. 

Under the Contract, Messrs. Pauling & Co., Limited, also undertake to provide the 
interest upon the present issue of Debentures until the 31st December, 1901, or for such 
shorter period as may be required for the completion of the railway. 

The Company has further made satistactory arrangements which insure the 
punctual payment of interest upon the present issue during the five years following the 

opening of the line, thus allowing ample time for the full development of the traffic upon 
the new section. 

The line being situate in the South of Cape Colony and consequently at a distance 
from the seat of war, the Contractors have been able to carry on their work without 
interruption. A cons iderable portion of the earthworks has been constructed, the 
greater part of the Permanent Way Material has been shipped and the manufacture of 
the Rolling Stock is well in hand. 

The Worcester-Ashton section, 40 miles in len sth, has been in successful operation 
for some years, and the steady increase in the earnings will be seen from the following 
table, the figures being taken from the Audited Accounts :— 











Gross. Net. 

Year ended 31st December, 1895 .. - ma +» $13,730 «... £5,699 
. "= 1896 . os ee 15,815 ..-. 6,294 

» - 1897 os oe ee 5 18,991 .... 8.923 

- » 1898 .. . 2° ee «25,050 «++. 9,786 


For 1896, 1897, and 1898, dividends of 2 per cent. were paid on ‘the issued share 
capital, and the balance of accumulated profit carried forward on the 31st December, 
1898, amounted to £7,020 6s. od. 

Gross. Net. 
+» £26,662 - £11,696 

This result can be regarded as encouraging when it is considered that some time is 
always required for development of the traffic of a new line, that the Ashton-Swellendam 
section was in operation for only 94 months of the period under review, and that, in 
consequence of the war, the traffic of the whole system has been to a great extent 
paralysed. 

The interference with the traffic just referred to arises from the fact that a large por- 
tion of the produce carried over the line is wont to find a market in Kimberley, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal; but, in consequence of the war, these markets 
have been closed, and furthermore the Cape Government Railways and Rolling Stock 
have been to a great extent monopolised by the military authorities, thus rendering the 
conveyance of the New Cape Central traffic beyond Worcester junction a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The Swellendam-Riversdale section cannot fail to prove an important and valuable 
extension of the line. The whole of the country through which the railway runs is one 
of the most populous and wealthy parts of Cape Colony, and the portion to be traversed 
by the new section is reported to be fully as rich as that through which the existing line 
passes. 

The large irrigation works along the line which the Government has recently 
sanctioned will also prove an important factor in promoting the rapid development of 
agriculture in the district, and the consequent increase of traffic to the railway. 


For the year 1899 the total figures were as follows : 


The net earnings of the Worcester-Ashton section, after providing for all local and 
London expenditure, amounted in 1898 to £245 per mile for 40 miles, Allowing reason- 
able time for the traffic to develop, and taking into considerati m the economy which 
will result from the Company owning its own “roll’ng stock ana the decrease per mile in 
the administrative charges consequent upon the increase of mileage it may fairly be 
assumed that the net earnings «ver the whole system of 145 miles wil 1 not be less than 

240 per mile. On this basis the net earnings would amount to £3 », of which the 
Deb enture interest would absorb £19. 400, leaving a balance of £15, so 

There is another important point to which attention may be drawn, A glance at the 
enclosed map will show that, when this new sectirn is completed to Riversdale, there 
will remain but a short extension (for which it is intended to apply for an Act) to be 
made in order to effect a junction at Oudtshoorn with the network of r ailways now in 
course of construction, or contemplated, between that point and Port Eliza ubeth. When 
that connection is made the New Cape Central Railway will me me a Line of great 
importance to the Eastern Districts and part of the proposed Trunk Line between Cape 
| Townand Port Elizabeth. The system when completed will “0g provide a new and 
| shorter route to Johannesburg. 

The construction of the new line has been duly authorised iby Acts of the Cape of 
Good Hope Legislature, which provide for the payment of the above-mentioned subsidy, 
and under which the Colonial Government has the right to purchase the whole under- 
taking of the Company at any time after the roth of April, 1907, up n such terms as 
may be agreed upon between the Government and the Company, and, failing such agree- 
ment, at a price to be settled by arbitration ; provided that such price shi ull not be less 
than the capital expended by the Company on such undertaking, and shall not exceed 
the amount of the estimated cost of the said railway as stated in the Government report 
already made and presented to Parliament, and that from the price so agreed upon or 
settled by arbitration, as the case may be, "shall be deducted the am sunt already paid 
by the Government to the Company as a subsidy under the provisions of the Acts, 

The reports presented to Parliament for the Swellendam-Riversdale section estimate 
the cost at £9,055 per mile, 

The following letter from Sir James Sivewright, K.C.M.G. who was Commissioner 
of Public Works in Sir Gordon Sprigg’s late Ministry, give s the opinion of one who is 
intimately acquainted with Cape Colony and with everything appertaining to its rail- 
way system ;— 





“p 


rown's Hotel, Albemarle Street, li yndon, W. 
April 27, 1899. 

‘** GENTLEMEN,—I acknowledge receipt of your letter of the o*, instant, and am 
glad to hear that the extension of the New Cape Central Railway from Swellendam 
to Riversdale is being taken in hand. I am, of course, well acquainted with the 
district to be traversed by the new line; it is one of the most fruitful portions of 
South Africa, and I regard the Riversdale section as the most valuable part of the 
New Cape Central Railw ay. 

“The completion of the Railway System between Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
and East London is only a question of time—in my opinion a relatively short time— 
and, when carried out, will give a great importance to the New Cape Central 
Railway. —Yours faithfully, (Signed) J. SIVEWRIGHT, 

“ Messrs. Emice Ervancer & Co., 
‘ 20 Bishopsgate Street W ithin, nC." 

Applications must be made on the Form accompanying the Prospectus, and be 
lodged with the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, E.C., and 
branches ; the Bank of Africa, Limited, 113 Cannon Street, E.C.; or the London City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, 52 Cornhill, E.C., and branches, together with a deposit 
of £10 per Debenture on the number of Debentures applied for. 

In default of payment of any instalment at its due date, the amount or amounts 
previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction, and if a 
partial allotment is made the surplus will be applied towards the payment due on 
allotment. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation upon the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Copies of the above-mentioned Acts, and drafts of the Debenture Trust Deed, of the 
Colonial Mortgage Bond, and of the Power of Attorney to pass the same, may be seen 
at the offices of Messrs. Slaughter & Mz 4 Solicitors, 18 Ausiin Friars, E.C. ; and of 
Messrs. Munns & Longden, 8 Old Jewry, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Fen 2D mag can be obtained from Messrs. Emile 
Erlanger & Co., 20 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., the above-mentioned Banks, and 
the Brokers. 

London: March 29, 1900. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
s;UILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—Headmaster : "A. L. FRANCIS, M. A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of ro acres in country, mile from “Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas. — 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 





educational List, 


priv: ATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Batrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R_F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A,, University Coll., Oxon, 


U NITED SERVICES COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON, 
NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c., 
apply »: Lieut.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
ward 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 


3 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED INSCRIBED STOCK. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN LONDON, 
(Six months’ Interest payable on 1st July next.) 


ISSUE OF £1,000,000. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE, £04} PER CENT. 





This Loan is issued under the Public Purposes Loan Act No. 707 of 1898, 
which is incorporated with The Consolidated Stock and Sinking 
Fund Act, 1896, of the South Australian Parliament. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leapennatt Srreet, E.C., is authorised by 
the undersigned to receive Tenders for the South Australian Government Three per 
cent. Consolidated Inscribed Stock, amounting to £1,000,000, for Public Works, 
authorised by The Public Purposes Loan Act of the South Australian Parliament as 
above stated. 

Principal and Interest are payable in London; the Interest on the 1st January and 
1st July of each year, a half-year's interest being payable 1st July next ; and the South 
Australian Government have the option of redeeming the Principal at par on the 
ist July, 1916, or at any time thereafter by giving due notice by advertisement in the 
London Gazette and in the Times newspaper. The above-mentioned Act of 1896 pro- 
vides for a Sinking Fund of } per cent. per annum. 

The Revenu-s of the Colony of South Australia alone are liable in respect of this 
Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
and the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable 
or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto—4o and 41 Vic., Cap. 59, sec. 10. 

Tenders will be received by the Bank of Adelaide until 2 o'clock on Wednesday, the 
4th April, when they will be opened in the presence of such of the applicants as may then 
be in attendance. 

No Tender for less than £100, or for a fractional portion of £100, of Stock will be 
entertained. 

Payment must be made as follows, viz. :— 

45 per cent. on Application, and so much on roth April as will leave 75 per 
cent. to be paid as under :— 
25 per cent. on the 24th of May, 
425 per cent. on the 26th of June, 
25 per cent. on the 26th of July. 

Payment may be made in full on or after the roth of April, under discount at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum. 

Scrip Certificates with a coupon attached for Six months’ interest payable 1st July 
next will be issued after the payment of the instalment due on the roth April, and when 
paid up in full they will be exchangeable at the office of the Agent-General, for Stock, 
but Scrip paid up in full in anticipation may be inscribed forthwith. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Tender may be obtained at the Office of the Bank 
of Adelaide, of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co,, 8 Finch Lane, E.C., or of the undersigned, 

JOHN A, COCKBURN, 
Agent-General for the Government of South Australia. 
No. 1 Crosby S quare, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. : 








28th March, 1900. 


Himusements, 


—~— 


L* CEU M.— Mr. .F. R. BENSON. — SHAKESPEARE 
SEASON.-ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, TO-NIGHT, «: 8, 
for Four Evenings. MATINEE, THE RIVALS, TO-DAY (Saturday) at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) ro till 10. 


ST. JAMES’S. THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 


Mr. GeorGE ALEXANDER as Frederic Lee Fanshawe in 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Water Frit. 
EXTRA MATINEES of RUPERT OF HENTZAU, owing to heavy demand 
be given on SATURDAY, March 31, and WEDNESDAY, April 4, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arno!d) 10 till ro. ST. JAMES'’S. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
(With the whole of Mendelssohn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2 








ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, MAGDA. Preceded, at 8, by MRS, JORDAN, 
ACTRESS. 





MATINEE of MAGDA, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 2.39. 
(LOBE. 





Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE. 
(Under the management of Mr. RicHarp LAMBART.) 
EVERY EVENING at g, an Original Farce, entitled, 
NURSE!! By Cro Graves. 
At &15, A BROKEN HALO, by Cuartes Tuurspy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30 P.M. 
Box Office open daily from 10 till 10. 





SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, AMaxager. 


AIETY THEATRE —Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEORGE 

EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 

DAY, at 2,a Musical Play entitled THE MESSENGER BOY. Lox Offic 
(Mr. Oxley) open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At8, AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 

















AFRICAN BANKING BANK 


Established in 1817. 
CORPORATION, | Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 


Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. §. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


Limited. £1,232,876. 


Heap Orrice: | 

43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 





OF MONTREAL THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 12¢2 to 1£77 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
£463,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrancHEs.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 











Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


COMMITTEE: 


Bethlehem, Bl fe in, F ith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
22 ABCHURGH LANE, E.C. naa, Enh Lote, Wabes East’ Affica - 
| 


Beira, Lourengo Marques. 
Boarp oF Drrectors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
|Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esc., 


| Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND/M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 


| MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. | 3J “Peeps 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. | amen Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 


| Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 


mpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 





ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, |and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


Messrs. A. 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | Transfers. 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., | Domini 

. ? , nion of Canada. 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 


Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


with South Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 








Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited j HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


HOULDER LINE 
| Tons. | 
Hornby GRANGE ++ 31750 

Brancues 1n Souru Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, + amon emt — 

Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, ene nos GRANGE ae panel | 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 





Tons.|, EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000} 4 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400! Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400! 

RupPiNGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300] 


OF STEAMERS, 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- | the nm at have excellent mneenen Me passen- 

town, Salist . are * a aN gers. the latest improvements, including smoking room, 

» Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 

tric light, &c. Dining satoons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | of the Company, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | 146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 

| Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. | 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


| 
Acency 1x America (New York). 





Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- | 
tained on application. | 


|daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.™. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
418 8s. 11d, 3 2nd Class, £12 5s. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mai 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 
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NHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


RUE BOUDREAU, PARIS 


The Largest and Most Convenient Furnishing Establishment in the World 
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Sanitary § Electrical Engineers 


SPECIALISTS 
DECORATION & REHABILITATION 


OLD-FASHIONED TOWN 


OR 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES 
Free Estimates and Consultations with Experts. 


MAPLE & CO.’S Decorating and Furnishing Experts can be 
consulted Free of Charge in Town or Country; while having 
practical men engaged in Sanitary and Electrical Engineering, 
Plain Painting, Plumbing, Artistic Decorating, and other work in 
the COUNTRY as well as on the CONTINENT, they are able 
to take plans or carry out such orders without the expense of 
sending plant specially from London. 


Further particulars on 
application. 


Special Showrooms 
FOR 
ALL KINDS of BATHS CLOSETS 
MODEL FITTED BATH-ROOMS 
CABINET LAVATORIES 
UNIQUE CHIMNEYPIECES 
PARQUET FLOORING 
DADOES PANELLINGS 
ALCOVES OVERDOORS and ARCHES 
RANGES and GRATES 
“PRETTY PAPERS at POPULAR PRICES” 


Patterns Post Free 


MAPLE & CO. invite all about building or rearranging their 
residences, as well as Architects, Builders, and others, to visit their 
Showrooms and inspect all the latest models and patents. Most 
favourable terms are offered, while much loss of time and trouble 
will be saved. See also the ‘‘Dc ” Catalogue, sent post free. 
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